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- eee 
If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his Sate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 


oS telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind —neither to give nor to take j ’ 

7 : Ay ; quarter, If he tells the crimes 0 at men, t 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him os. sdeatdee’ bey 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on Seariess.~De For. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


——— 











_ There have been rumours about for some time that 
American vessels were on their way to land arms in con- 
siderable quantities in Ireland, and now one of them 
has been captured in the Clare River, which runs into 
the Shannon a few miles below Limerick, where the 
“Severn of Ireland” is over a dozen miles broad, and 
of course a vessel could stand off and on till a favour- 


‘able opportunity.presented itself of running in to an 


appointed place. The Government seems to have 
known of the vessel’s approach, but not of her precise 
destination, and now she appears to have been seized 
rather because of the irregularity of her entry than by reason 
of any power to stop her. If her papers had been in order, 
she might have entered and declared ‘at any port in the 
West of Ireland, and distributed her cargo as the con- 
signees pleased. ..The. charterers have probably just 
over-reached themselves, but the arrival of the vessel has, 
assuredly, an ugly look of confirmation of the reports of 
a rising to which we have referred in another column. 
What is there in December which seems to be fatal to 
so many public favourites? Few of us can forget that, 
to say nothing of the Prince Consort, ‘Thackeray passed 
away at Christmas ;-and now we have to chronicle, all 
sadly enough, the death of Mrs. Cross (Marianne Evans) 
better known as “ George Eliot.” “ She was seized with 
a cold on Sunday, and the malady developed into peri- 
carditis.” . That is. all. that we learn of the last days of 
one of the two or three most gifted writers of our time. 
It seems but little more than a year since we lost George 
Henry Lewes, her first and most trusted counsellor and 
companion ; and hardly a twelvemonth since the world 
learnt with, perhaps, some degree of surprise, that she 
had married a gentleman of the Stock Exchange, named 
Cross. While they were on their wedding, trip—it is no 
use now to conceal the sad facts—he lost. control over 
himself at Venice, and threw himself from the balcony 
of their residence. Happily the sea .and not the 
ground received him, and he survived, but only 
to be placed ina maison de santé. Brayely’ Mrs. 
Cross set herself to: face her now doubly lonely life, but 
the struggle, not surpassed in intensity by that of any of 
her heroines, did not last long, and she has now gone, at 

















the age of 60, to the rest that must have come to her as 
a relief. To recite the titles of her works is to recall her 
triumphs. From the time when, in 1858, she attracted 
attention by “Scenes of Clerical Life,” and in a year later 
took the world by storm with “Adam Bede,” down 
through “ The Mill on the Floss,” “Silas Marner,” “ Ro- 
mola,” “ Felix Holt,” “The Spanish Gipsy,” “ Middle- 
march,” and “ Daniel Deronda,” she held us spellbound 
at intervals of from one to three years. And now her 
death leaves a blank in English literature which will not 
readily be filled. There are many.writers in.ourday, but 
even our generation produces only one “ George Eliot.” * 


Perhaps Lord Lytton was technically wrong in 
addressing to a body of volunteers a speech containing 
allusions to public affairs, but after all volunteers are not 
soldiers, in any sense of the word that brings them within 
the rules applicable to soldiers, save when they are acting 
in the field with arms in their hands, and this they cannot 
be said to be at a prize distribution. The late Viceroy 
might just as well have said what he did at the Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall the same evening; but it’ was worth. 
saying somewhere, and it was so particularly~ well 
worth saying that it immediately excited the ire of Mr. 
Childers, who can encourage Sir C. Dilke in the delivery 
of unveracities, but has no patience with the truth 
addressed to Volunteers. The Secretary for War took so’ 
little by his attempt to implicate Lord Lytton*in a 
wanton breach of military regulations that’ he will 
probably fight shy of the noble earl in future.* ‘As itis, 
he may not be uninterested to learn that everybody is 
laughing at him for showing his spite by issuing a formal 
circular to commanding officers forbidding any allusion 
at Volunteer gathetings to public questions. Are Volun- 
teers, then, not to be allowed to say to one another how 
very contemptible they think the recent action or in- 
action of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues ? 

The latést telegrams infofm us that the Viceroy of. 
India is 90 far convalescent that no further bulletins wilh 
be issued. ‘There seems, however, to be ample ‘reason’ 
for apprehending that the result of the seridus febrile 
attack which Lord Ripon’s constitution has for the timé 
enabled him to overcome will be to cut short prematurely 

tenure of the-high office which he has so far worthily 

‘filled, A usually well-informed contemporary already, 
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states that Lord Ripon will not be allowed to risk the 
next hot season in India. We do not know who is re- 
sponsible for the error of permitting him to expose him- 
self to the malarious influences of steaming tiger jungles 
in November. Ata time when our telegraphists would 
not suffer their natives to work in the Terai, the Viceroy, 
a man of more than middle age, and unacclimatised, 
was allowed to go tiger shooting in Dehra Dun. 
The seeds of jungle fever once implanted were, so 
to speak, carefully nursed to perfection, by injudi- 
cious exposure to the sun at Karachi, not to speak 
of the inevitably large amount of laborious work 
got through, with much success, by the Viceroy. 
Lord Ripon has shown himself so thoroughly anxious to 
do his duty, and in so conciliatory a manner, that the 
abrupt termination of his official career will be a real loss 
to India. Already the opinions he has formed, although 
he is necessarily overborne and hampered by the instruc- 
tions from home, were beginning to prove at least a drag 
on the down-hill course which the Radical section in- 
sisted on. His growing acquaintance with the real 
factors of the principal Indian problems promised to 
help forward much more satisfactory solutions than 
would have resulted from the unrestrained empiricism 
and conceit of the extreme Liberals. 


It is a curious contrast that while the struggle between 
claims for new legislation on behalf of the tenants and 
the existing rights of landholders is being waged: in Ire- 
land more Hibernico—that is to say, by every weapon 
except those that are legal and constitutional—a similar 
debate should be in progress in the great provinces of 
Bengal and Behar. But although the proposed new 
Rent Bill for Bengal and Behar is loudly protested 
against by the landholders as contravening the permanent 
settlement, and depriving the zemindars of their pro- 
prietary rights, we observe that the method of protecting 
themselves adopted by them is that of grave and earnest 
reasoning. The Commission of Inquiry found many 
abuses existing affecting the ryots, under the existing 
settlement and land law. These abuses have occasion- 
ally caused the sufferers to break out into violence, and 
there is abundant testimony that in many parts of the 
provinces the occupiers and cultivators were falling into 
a condition which showed that there was some need for 
reform. The.new Rent Bill, conferring occupancy rights 
on ryots, and in other ways protecting them against 
enhancement, eviction, &c., has been carefully scruti- 
nised and vigorously opposed by the landholders, who 
are not hostile to needful or equitable reforms. But the 
rajahs and zemindars who met the other day at Bankipore 
to protest against the proposed Bill urge that its object is 
to create a vast system of peasant proprietorship, whereas 
the Cornwallis Settlement established their ancestors as 
landowners, and they cannot admit that the Government 
has made out such a case as will justify the annulment of 
the settlement. Their objections have been deemed 
weighty enough to obtain the transference of the Rent 
Bill from the Bengal to the Viceregal Legislative Council. 
We hope that the landowners of Ireland—whose right of 
property, in many cases, dates back not one century, 
but several centuries—will band together as firmly and 
as fearlessly to protest against a legislation which may 
be best described in the words of the old proverb as 
“robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 


We have referred elsewhere to the effect of the 
Telephone Judgment as between the Post Office, the 
Companies, and the public, but there has just developed 
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itself a curious little controversy between the Post Office 
and the Companies. On the morrow of the judgment 
the Post Office, with perhaps censurable haste, put forth 
advertisements in the daily papers to the effect that it 
would now enter into arrangements with persons wishing 
to use telephones, and, where there were a sufficient 
number of subscribers, to put them in telephonic 
communication on the exchange system or otherwise. 
The same evening the United Company, which has 
combined the patents and enjoys the privileges originally 
belonging to Mr. Bell and Mr. Edison, issued an-adver- 
tisement declaring that the directors would proceed 
against any individuals taking advantage of the offer of 
the Postmaster-General. On Thursday morning another, 
and, contrary to ail dramatic precedent, a third Rich- 
mond was in the field, in the shape of a second company, 
which declared that it held the Telephone Company’s. 
licence, that the said Company was beneficially interested 
in its manufactures, and that its improved telephones 
had been, after severe trial by the Post-Office experts, 
adopted as the best, so that those renting telephones 
from the Postmaster-General might rest happy. We 
have evidently not heard the last word in this telephone 
controversy ; but we have a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands, and we wish all concerned in it well through 
their holidays. 


Skobeleff has commenced active operations at last. 
The Tekke fortress of Kareez, distant two marches from 
Geok Tepe, has been stormed and captured by the 
dashing cavalry leader Navrotsky, the hero of many 
similar exploits in previous campaigns. It is curious to 
note that the colonel has not operated from Bami, the 
advanced Russian post in Akhal, and the assigned base 
for ultimate operations against Geok Tepe, but from 
some southern point—possibly from one of the new forts 
that Skobeleff has been constructing during the autumn 
eastward of Tchet. If Kareez be occupied in force, the 
Russians will find sufficient food in the district to sus- 
tain a large body of men, the settlement being one of the 
richest sections of Akhal. It would be possible to con- 
vert the local £a/a, or fort, into a powerful camp, and 
from this point the final advance against Geok Tepe 
could be undertaken. The slowness of Skobeleff’s 
operations shows that that officer is acting cautiously, 
and the probability is that he will not push forward again 
until he has completed his preparations for capturing 
Geok Tepe by a second coup, similar to the brilliant 
little exploit performed at Kareez by Navrotsky. 


A fresh factor is entering into the composition of the 
Central Asian Question. Russia has actively commenced 
operations for diverting the river Oxus into the Caspian 
Sea. The enterprise is under the control of Colonel Gluk- 
hovsky, well known as the explorer of the Transcaspian 
steppe. Associated with him are no less than ten 
engineers, and the Turkestan authorities have placed at 
his disposal five companies of infantry and three 
squadrons of Cossacks. These have already set out 
from Khiva, and by this time are encamped on the shores 
of Lake Sari Kamish, the furthest point west reached by 
the overflow of the Oxus. Whilst these are engaged 
exploring the old bed of the river, and levelling the 
obstacles, gangs of Khivans will break away the dams of 
the Oxus, and impel the water towards the Caspian. 
How far the enterprise will be successful remains to be 
seen, but it is obvious that Russia must believe in the 
possibility of turning back the Oxus into its ancient bed, 
or she would never waste 100,000 roubles over the under- 
taking. We are aware that many English geographers 
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deride the idea, but their information is mostly old, and 
in many respects inaccurate. 





The case of Harvey v. Farnie, decided on Mon- 
day last, constitutes an important precedent in that 
difficult branch of study which has been called private 
international law. This intricate science, which is con- 
cerned chiefly with determining the personal status 
of foreigners, includes, of course, many questions re- 
lating to a marriage celebrated in one country and 
dissolved in another, and amongst these is included 
not only the right of the persons so married and divorced 
to claim the title of unmarried people, but also the right 
of their children by a second marriage to be considered 
legitimate and to inherit property. Now, the doctrine 
which, until a very short time ago, found most favour 
with the English lawyers was, that a marriage, contracted 
in England, no matter between what persons, was to all 
intents and purposes an English marriage, and could not, 
therefore, be legally dissolved by any tribunal except for 
such a cause as would have ‘justified a divorce in the 
courts of this country. The decision of the Court of 
Appeal in Harvey v. Farnie establishes an important 
modification of the theory by determining that a 
foreigner who marries in England whilst his domicile is 
elsewhere contracts thereby not a purely English mar- 
riage, but one which must be regulated by the law of 
the land of his domicile. When, therefore, Mr. Farnie, 
a domiciled Scotchman, went back to Scotland with his 
first wife he made himself liable to that which afterwards 
occurred, that is to say, to a decree of divorce, pro- 
nounced against him by the Scotch Court on grounds 
which would not have sufficed in England, 


It is impossible to regard with any satisfaction the 
result of the proceedings instituted against Mr. Jacobson 
by the Vestry of St. Pancras. This gentleman, as long 
ago as 1862, purchased some land, which was sold by 
order of the then Court of Chancery, under the express 
description of building land. He may or may not have 
been aware that the plot in question formed part of a 
burial-ground formerly attached to a place of worship 
called Whitfield’s Tabernacle. But however this may 
have been, he not at all unnaturally supposed that what 
the Court of Chancery sold as building land might 
legitimately be built upon. If any qualms of conscience 
had remained, they would be obviously removed when a 
scientific opinion had been given, to the effect that the 
remains of the persons interred there before 1853, when 
the burial-ground ceased to be used, had been already 
resolved into what is conventionally termed dust. 
He began, therefore, those excavating operations 
which are permitted by the authorities with a, view to the 
erection of London houses. This proceeding on his 
part has been arraigned by the Vestry as a sacrilegious 
act; and the judges before whom the case was heard 
decided on Monday last that it partook of this character. 
Mr. Jacobson has now been fined £25, and, what is 
much worse, the costs of a heavy case, for having done 
that which the Court of Chancery impliedly, if not ex- 
plicitly, invited him to do. The result presents not only 
an instance of extreme hardship imposed on an innocent 
purchaser, but also a dilemma little flattering to our 
English law. If the Chancery Court was right in selling 
the land for building purposes, then assuredly the com- 
mon law is not right in fining the purchaser who builds 
upon it. And, on the other hand, if the common law is 
right in fining Mr. Jacobson, then obviously the Court of 
Chancery was guilty of a fraud in inducing him to 
purchase, 
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LORD PENZANCE’S MISTAKE. 


The noble lord who has charged himself with more 
than archiepiscopal functicns so often defends himself 
that he must be thoroughly conscious his position is not 
so impregnable as he would fain have the public believe. 
Upon nearly every occasion on which he deals with 
clergymen contumacious of his authority he enlarges, in 
a manner that other judges might deem in questionable 
taste, respecting the power with which he has been 
clothed by Parliament. The Lord Chancellor, in de- 
ciding an appeal in the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
does not feel called upon to explain the grounds and 
limits of his authority, and Mr, Justice Hawkins, in sen- 
tencing a murderer, is content to perform the painful 
duty without instructing the prisoner on the foundations 
of the Criminal Law. But the judge without a salary in 
the Disputed Court never loses a chance of stating to 
Mr. Jeune and Dr. Phillimore, and the few clerics and 
clerical-minded laymen who drop in of a morning to 
one of the House of Lords Committee Rooms, how 
fully armed he is at all points, and how wrong; how 
very wrong, reprehensible, and almost wicked it is 
for anyone to say that he is no judge at all, at 
least in the Court on the presidency of which he seems 
to pride himself. It appears to be inconceivable to him 
that anyone can have a doubt that he has a perfect right 
to be dans cette galtre, and yet the demon of doubt must 
have possession of his own soul, or he would not 
think it necessary to reiterate quite so often that | 
he is Dean of the Arches as well as judge under the 
Public Worship Act. Like Sganarelle, in ‘‘ Le Médecin 
mailgré lui,” who says, “ Ah! je suis médecin sans con- 
tredit,” and who is all the time a dupe, Lord Penzance 
“fait maintenant la médecine d’une méthode toute 
nouvelle,” although he allows, again like Sganarelle, that 
all the world is not bound to be so clever.as he is. Like 
“the doctor in spite of himself,” the noble lord insists 
on being respected, and if people will not respect him 
he will, nevertheless, assert himself to be in possession 
of all the diplomas necessary to enable him to prescribe 
pills and potions, and even to cut off offending “limbs.” 

On Tuesday the ex-Judge of the Divorce Court, in 
announcing his intention to deliver judgment of depriva~ 
tion in the Prestbury Ritual Case, thought fit to lecture 
the Rev. John Baghot de la Bere, who appears to have 
changed his name from John Edwards the younger, upon 
the enormity of his offences in having resisted what the 
defendant declares to be “the unlawful autherity of his 
Bishop,” and in doing so he declared anew that he is the 
Judge of the Provincial Court of the Archbishop, and is 
the Judge under the Church Discipline Act, both points, 
he has been told over and over again, which are denied 
in limine. His lordship does not seem to be aware that, 
from the point of view of those whom he attacked, some 
of his observations amounted to a simple impertinence. 
He says that Mr. de la Bere “ habitually and obstinately 
departed from the ritual of the Prayer Book.” ‘The 
respondent believes that he habitually and obstinately 
observes the ritual of the Prayer Book. The noble lord 
says the respondent “cannot find fault with the rubrics.” 
The respondent has not an idea of finding fault, 
with the rubrics. Lord Penzance says Mr. de la. 
Bere “cannot find fault with the tribunal which had 
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interpreted those rubrics in a sense which condemned 
his practices ; for it was the very tribunal which existed 
when he obtained his living in 1860, and by which he 
must have known that his conduct would be judged.” 
But the respondent, whatever he may think of the 
authority of the Judicial Committee, is in the very 
natufal difficulty of knowing what it is which the Judicial 
Committee has decided. For in the Westerton vz. 
Liddell case the Judicial Committee declared as follows : 
—‘ The rubric to the Prayer Book of January 1, 1604, 
adopts the language of the rubric of Elizabeth. The 
rubric to the present Prayer Book adopts the language 
of the statute of Elizabeth ; but they all obviously mean 
the same thing, that the same dresses and the same 
utensils or articles which were used under the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. may still be used.” In 1866 
Sir Robert Phillimore and Sir James Hannen said that 
the words of the Ornaments Rubric, ‘‘ adopted as they 
are from the 1 Eliz., c. 2, s. 25, must be construed in the 
sense in which they were used in that statute, and that 
they must therefore be taken to authorise the use of, a¢ 
least, those articles which were prescribed in the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. We think that the inter- 
pretation we have put upon the rubric is confirmed by 
the authority of the judginent of the Privy Council in 
Liddell ». Westerton.” In this opinion Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
late Lord Chief Baron, concurred under date of the day 
following, July 14th, 1866. On August 7 of that 
year Dr. Deane, Q.C., the present Vicar-Gene:al 
of the province of Canterbury, gave as his opinion 
“The words of the rubric in the First Prayer Book of 
Edward VI., that ‘the priest that shall execute the holy 
ministry, shall put upon him the vesture appointed for 
that ministration, that is to say, a white albe plain, with 
avestment or cope’; and the: further direction in the 
the same rubric, that the ‘priests or deacons’ helping 
‘shall have upon them likewise the vestures appointed 
for their ministry, that is to say, albes with tunicles,’ 
describe the ornaments of the ministers at the specified 
times of their ministration. These ornaments ‘ were in 
this Church of England by the authority of Parliament, 
in the second year of the reign of King Edward VI.’ ; as 
such they are, in my opinion, now legal under the 
Prayer Book of 1662,” and Sir W. M. James, now 
Lord Justice of Appeal, in November of that year 
said, “I am of opinion that the use of the vestments 
is clearly legal,” and he added, in one of the most 
strongly worded opinions ever put on paper by a 
lawyer, that the effect and plain language of the “ deci- 
sion in Westerton’s case was—that everything as to the 
ornaments of the Church and of the ministers which was 
lawful in the second year of Edward the Sixth has con- 
tinued to be and is lawful to this day. On the opposite 
construction I am unable to conceive why there should 
have been any reference to that year of Edward the Sixth 
at all.” But this is not all. The late Lord Chief Justice 
Bovill and the present Lord Chief Justice of England, 
just fourteen years ago, plumply put it, “We are of 
opinion that the vestments prescribed in the First Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. for the use of the minister and 
those who assist him in celebrating the Holy Communion 
may now be lawfully used.” 


It would be invidious, perhaps, to compare the know- 
ledge of law possessed by Lord Penzance, or of those 
who constituted the bare majority of the Judicial 
Committee which promulgated the judgments Lord 
Penzance now attempts to enforce with that of the 
eminent lawyers who constituted the Judicial Com- 
mittee in 1857, or those whose names have been 





cited above. But we will say that it was the decision ot 
the Judicial Committee in Westerton 7. Liddell which 
induced the High Church clergy to use the vestments 
and the other “ornaments” that the Judicial Com- 
mittee has recently declared, at Lord Cairns’s instigation, 
to be unlawful. It has been before remarked that the 
Judicial Committee was given temporal jurisdiction in 
ecclesiastical affairs by accident, or rather by a blunder, 
and it seems tolerably clear that its career has been in 
singular harmony with its origin. Putting to one side all 
questions of its authority, of the Acts of Parliament 
modifying in any respect ecclesiastical law, and of the 
true interpretation of the Rubrics, to the authority of which 
all parties alike defer, it passes the mind of man to recon- 
cile the judgments in the Liddell case and in the Ridsdale 
and Purchas cases. Where the law is thus variously inter- 
preted by the same tribunal, it is to no purpose that 
Lord Penzance persists in begging the question of his 
authority and in enforcing what we venture to call the 
law of Lord Cairns, rather than the law of Lord Cairns’s 
predecessors. 


THE PROPOSAL TO GAG PARLIAMENT. 


The Liberal Party promises great things for the 
approaching session of Parliament. The masterly out- 
line of foreign policy, which was instructively illustrated 
at Dulcigno the other day, is to be extended and com- 
pleted. Domestic reform is to be promoted in a kindred 
spirit. Above all, the condition of Ireland will demand 
and will receive, we are told, the benefit of the combined 
wisdom of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, and Irish Conser- 
vatives and Irish Revolutionists alike will be dealt with 
on the most statesmanlike principles, and with the most 
brilliant success, if This is the only black spot on 
the ministerial horizon ; there is an zf we are told, and 
this mischievous monosyllable may damage destructively 
the whole of the programme. If Conservatives and 
Home Rulers alike will be only so good as not to oppose 
and not to criticise the projected measures of the Glad- 
stone Government, all, we are assured, will be well. But 
if Mr. Parnell from reasons of his own, and the Conser- 
vative leaders out of regard for the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, should venture to criticise the 
Liberal projects of law to an extent or with an efficacy 
hurtful to the feelings of the Ministerial Party, then 
we are told gravely from every Ministerial quarter that 
something must be done. Nor are we left at all in the 
dark as to the general character of that something which 
must be done in order to insure the requisite absence of 
opposition to the bills and propositions of Her Majesty’s 
Administration. In one form or another the C/éture is to 
be established, and it is not concealed that the form of 
Cléture which will be supported by Mr. Gladstone will be 
thoroughly drastic and perfectly complete. Mr. Glad- 
stone already gave the House of Commons a taste of his 
quality upon this subject last year, and though his tactics 
on the occasion in question resulted in a disastrous col- 
lapse, this unfortunate consequence was only due, we 
are now informed, to the natural hesitation with which 
so distinguished a Liberal regards the necessity of inter- 
fering with the liberty of discussion. It is unfortunate, 
perhaps, that Mr. Gladstone did not show this alleged 
hesitation before moving that a certain objectionable 
speaker “should be no longer heard,” instead of after it 
had been demonstrated that Mr. Gladstone’s motion only 
gave the speaker in question more opportunities of venti- 
lating his opinions than could have been the case if 
he had been allowed to continue his original observa- 
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tions without interruption. The next time, how- 
ever, it is understood that Mr. Gladstone will not 
retire’ before any combination of difficulties. No 
speaker will be permitted to criticise Mr. Gladstone’s 
foreign policy or Mr. Gladstone’s plans of Irish land 
reform, beyond a certain limit of propriety, which will be 
fixed by the general consent of the Liberal Party. Even 
Sir Charles Dilke, whose name has figured on so many 
division lists in support of the strategy of Messrs. 
Parnell and O'Donnell under the Cabinet of Lord 
Beaconsfield, took the opportunity the other day in Ken- 
sington Town Hall to intimate to his enthusiastic 
audience that, if it was found necessary to bring in a 
measure for the summary suppression of superfluous 
discussions, the strongest support of such a proceeding 
would now be found on the benches of the Radical Party. 
To obstruct the Conservative Government may be only 
a venial offence, but to obstruct a Radical Administration 
is clearly a crime of the gravest magnitude. 


We have been at some pains to gather the opinions of 
a large number of the most experienced politicians and 
the most impartial critics of the Parliamentary situation, 
and we are quite sure that we do not err in saying that 
the application of the C/éture in the circumstances 
contemplated by Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet will be 
resented by independent men of all parties as ab- 
solutely inconsistent with Parliamentary government 
and full of fatal consequences for the dignity and repre- 
sentative character of Parliament. It is to be appre- 
hended in fact that, consciously or unconsciously, Her 
Majesty’s present Administration is bent upon confound- 
ing two very different senses of obstruction. Obstruction 
to the general course of Parliamentary business, wilful 
and deliberate interference with the transaction of the 
business of the country in general, simply because it is 
the business of the country, is a Parliamentary offence 
of the gravest kind. It is an act of war against the very 
Constitution of the nation. It is deliberately employed 
with that hostile intention. The Irish members, who 
have made themselves prominent by their unscrupulous 
use and abuse of the forms of the House, do not affect 
to deny that their purpose in resorting to this kind of 
obstruction is to render the Imperial House of Com- 
mons worse than useless. It is their calculation that by 
such a system of blocking the progress of all public 
business, Englishmen will be induced, or worried, or 
terrified, into granting a separate Legislature to Ireland. 
It follows, as a necessary consequence, that against 
obstruction of this kind, which is not based upon any 
conscientious objections to bills and measures of law upon 
their merits, the House of Commons will be amply justi- 


fied in adopting the most drastic and most summary | 


remedies. Is this, however, the kind of obstruction 
which Mr. Gladstone’s Government has now in view? 
Is this the kind of obstruction which is even threatened 
from any side of the House? On the contrary, is it not 
true that it is not obstruction of the general business of 
the House which is feared by Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues, but obstruction of one or two particular 
measures of Ministerial policy, on which the gravest 
differences of conscientious opinion exist in many quar- 
ters, and which alone are menaced by a criticism that 
will probably be tenacious, and will certainly in most 
cases be actuated by deep-rooted convictions. In a 
svord, Mr. Gladstone is afraid that the proposed Radical 
measures of Land Reform and of Peace Preservation in 
Ireland wiil, for various reasons, be subjected to a 
opposition of an exceptionally stubborn and unflinching 
character ; and in order to save his Bills from this 


opposition, Mr. Gladstone, we are authoritatively in- 
formed, intends to limit and—if advisable in Liberal 
eyes—to abolish the existing rights of free discussion by 
the elected representatives of the constituencies of Great 
Britain and Ireland. This is something very different 
from the suppression of factious obstruction ; this is 
something very different from the protection of the 
regular business of the House. This is the sup- 
pression of the right of opposing Ministerial measures, 
and not merely the suppression of factious attempts 
upon the constitution of Parliament. There can be no 
analogy between two questions so absolutely and irre- 
concilably distinct. 


We may lzave Mr. Parnell and his colleagues entirely 
out of account in considering the manner in which the 
suggested interference with Parliamentary liberty ought 
to be, and we have no doubt will be, received by inde- 
pendent members of Parliament. Mr. Gladstone will 
introduce a Bill on the subject of Irish land, which, to 
put it mildly, is certain to provoke deep dissatisfaction 
on more than one side of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Gladstone will also introduce a Bill of a more or less 
coercive character upon the subject of protection of life 
and property in Ireland. ‘To each of these Bills, and 
perhaps to both of them, a large number of representa- 
tives will have the very strongest objections. Mr. 
Gladstone will therefore propose that it shall be in the 
power of the majority of the House of Commons, that’ is 
to say, that it shall be in the power of the Liberal Party 
to declare the discussion closed at the precise moment 
which shall please the majority of the House of Commons, 
or in other words, the Liberal Party. It is only necessary 
to state the question, wh‘ch now confronts us in these plain 
and simple terms, in order to perceive the immensity of 
the danger which Radical folly, aggravated by Radical in- 
tolerance, threatens against all that is most characteristic, 
all that is most inviolable, all that is most indispens- 
able in the working of the free Constitution of England. 
We may, if we choose, enter sympathisingly into the 
spirit of the Liberal Party. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Gladstone is seriously embarrassed. He per- 
mitted every precaution against disorder in Ireland, 
which was deemed necessary by his predecessors, to 
fall to the ground without the slightest effort at 
finding a substitute for the protective laws he was 
allowing to lapse. He has also, by the confession of his 
Insh Chief Secretary, Mr. Forster himself, allowed the 
disorders in Ireland to proceed for months without check 
or restraint, even from the ordinary law. It is only a 
couple of weeks since the first instructions were given to 
the magistrates to employ the powers conferred under 
existing statutes. It is only this week that the Govern- 
ment prohibition has been issued against a Land League 
meeting, although the prohibited meeting was practically 
identical, in its object and character, with hundreds of 
meetings which were allowed to do their work 
day after day under the presidency of Mr. Parnell 
and his fellow agitators without the slightest in- 
terference from the Executive authorities. Yes, we 
freely admit that Mr. Gladstone is seriously embarrassed, 
but if he has brought his embarrassments upon himself 
by the course of conduct which he only seeks to reverse 
at the very last moment, his distress cannot be accepted 
for a moment as a justification for the proposal to abolish 
that freedom of discussion which is the breath of the life 
of English Parliamentarianism. It is only necessary to 
add that an additional project is understood to be float- 
ing before the contemplation of the Ministry. It is 
intended, we are told, to establish the system of Grard 
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Committees by way of facilitating the transaction of 
public business. We need only imagine how a Grand 
Committee would work in the case of Irish affairs. If 
the Grand Committee consists exclusively of Irish 
members, we shall have Home Rule in its worst form. 
Any attempt of the House in general to correct the 
resolutions of the Grand Committee of Irish members 
will provoke worse evils than existing obstruction. 
On the other hand, if the Grand Committee is not to 
consist exclusively of Irish members, why should Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues be more disposed to yield 
respect and deference to the conclusions of such a 
sectional body than to the conclusions of the existing 
House of Commons? Grand Committees would com- 
plete the disorganisation of the House of Commons, 
while the establishment of such a’ C/éture as is now pro- 
posed by Radical perplexity would sap the very founda- 
tions of representative institutions. 


MINISTERIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


The position of Ministers at the beginning of the 
holidays, which are to terminate with the opening of the 
session of Parliament, is almost unexampled, and there 
are not wanting signs of a general break-up. Even Mr. 
Arthur Peel, who has lent the weight of his general in- 
capacity to the Administration, retires from it on the thin 
plea of ill-health and his inability to endure the labours 
of the session—labours which could not be deemed 
heavy, when we remember that his Herculean chief sits 
in the same House as himself, and hardly allowed him 
once to open his lips during the whole of last session. 
It is believed that other subordinate officials will 
follow Mr. Peel’s example before Twelfth Night, on 
which fitting occasion even the Prime Minister 
may be found to say with Viola in the play of that 
name, “O Time, thou must untangle this, not I, it is 
too hard a knot for me t’untie.” And time is just 
what Mr. Gladstone will not allow himself or any- 
body else. Every obstacle must be taken with the 
impetuous rush of a bull at a gate, and it is no wonder 
if the Ministry gets some ugly falls in consequence. To 
no single success can the Ministry point to counter- 
balance the effect of their many failures and misfortunes. 
‘Sir Charles Dilke’s fancy sketch of the Dulcigno triumph 
has already had its fallacies ruthlessly exposed, and all 
over the field of Eastern politics nothing is more con- 
spicuous than the -failures of Lord Granville and Mr. 
Goschen to influence the Turkish Government, and to 
smooth the way for a settlement. We would not say one 
word to hurt the feelings of Mr. Goschen, who has done 
his best and borne himself bravely in the face of 
obstacles which were the creation, in a very con- 
siderable degree, of those who instructed him from 
London, and who have utterly wrecked the British 
influence so long predominant at the Porte. There is, 
we in one sense fear, no doubt that Prince Bismarck 
and Count Hatzfeld and the representative of the 
French Republic are now most influential at Yildiz 
Kiosk. The Austro-Hungarian ambassador even gives 
place in the Sultan’s estimation to these authorities, and 
the government of the Hofburg is not unwilling to 
accept the subordinate ré/e for the moment, conscious 
that its policy is being effectively forwarded without put- 
ting itself prominently to the front. However humiliating 
this position may be to England, there is no doubt that 
it tends directly to the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe, as well as to the rational settlement of the ques- 
tions pending in the east of Europe and the west of 
Asia. We have not much faith, it is true, in the arbitra. 
tion plan alleged to have been put forward by the 
German Government. Greece is reported to have re- 
fused the arbitration in advance, and the Sublime 
Porte is not likely to consent to give up its entire 
freedom of action unless it receives from the Powers, 
or a majority of them, the most explicit assur- 
ances that what Lord Salisbury called very properly 
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If, however, Germany, Austria, and 
France can persuade the Sultan that M. Waddington’s 
line of July 1878 will be the basis of the proposed arbi- 
tration, it will matter very little indeed what King George 
and his Prime Minister, and their forty thousand raw 
recruits, think or say or do on the subject. 

Farther east there seems to be no doubt that, in spite 
of Lord Hartington’s pledge to abide by the advice of 
the military authorities, we are about to retire our troops 
from Candahar before March. But Lord Lytton intends 
to ask the House of Lords to express an opinion hostile 
to this retreat, and, when all the facts have come out, we 
believe no House of Commons will venture to endorse 
a policy which amounts to a simple abnegation of the 
duties of Empire. ‘The position of affairs in Ireland and 
South Africa is simply pitiable, and unfortunately for 
Ministers there can be no two unbiassed opinions that 
matters have been brought to their present pass by the 
direct influence upon their colleagues of Messrs. Glad- 
stone, Bright, and Chamberlain, and Lord Spencer. 
This quartette has set the music to which the Cabinet 
has danced. Lord Kimberley, as mainly responsible for 
the Colonies, has declared that the annexation of the 
Transvaal Republic is irrevocable, and that the action 
of the Cape Ministry in disarming the Basutos was un- 
avoidable. Mr. W. E. Forster and his friends make no 
secret that he has told his coileagues in the Cabinet that 
a prompt and considerable extension of the powers of 
the Irish Executive was jndispensable to the main- 
tenance of the Queen’s authority in the sister island. 
But the dauntless Three, with the occasional assistance 
of the Lord President of the Council, have baulked the 
Chief Secretary in all his efforts, and, as a consequence, 
we have Ireland in scarcely veiled rebellion, which 
some believe will be open insurrection before another 
week is out. The Irish Court of Chancery itself is 
actually obliged to apply to the Irish Secretary for an 
armed force to enable its officers to collect the rents on 
the Macnamara estates in County Clare, and in the face 
of this crowning proof that the authority of the Land 
League is superior to that of the Queen’s representatives, 
Mr. Forster is content to hold office while disabled 
from fulfilling its responsibilities. Mr. Childers has 
made a supreme effort to settle the Boer insurrection in 
the Transvaal. He has directed the dispatch from 
Gibraltar to Natal of a regiment which has already had 
its full turn of colonial service, but we have no doubt Sir 
George Colley will, in spite of an incomprehensible and 
therefore alarming telegram, be equal to the task of dis- 
posing of the Boers, and Baker’s success over Umhlonhlo 
probably disposes of all danger from the rising of the 
blacks. But it is not a pleasant Christmastide thought 
that the Government is in the hands of men who, in 
less than four months, can bring to such a pass as this. 
the affairs of Greater Britain. 





THE FOREIGN VIEW OF THE IRISH CRISIS. 


One after the other the unstatesmanlike flights of 
fancy, in which Mr. Gladstone has for years indulged in 
foreign policy, come home to roost with him, or rather 
with the country, as baneful curses. Having out-Bulgar- 
ised the Russian Government with his “ bag-and-baggage” 
doctrine against ‘‘ the one anti-human specimen of huma- 
nity,” he finds himself confronted now by a Western 
Question, in the course of which upon horrors head 
horrors accumulate. In the same way, having, in times 
gone by, with utter misjudgment of the situation, and 
with no regard for Liberal principles, triumphantly 
boasted that ‘“‘ Mr. Jefferson Davis had made an army, 
had made a navy, and, more than that, had made a 
nation,” he now sees a representative in the American 
Congress, a member of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
proposing a resolution for the permanent pacification of 
Ireland. ‘Those who have studied his frequent, unwise 
magazine articles, may remember that in regard to Indiam 
affairs he has given utterance to a view coming as close 
as possible to the famous exclamation of Mr. Freeman 
at St. James’s Hall. Perhaps the day may arrive—pro- 
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vided sufficient latitude were left to the present Premier— 
when Russia would take him at his word in reference 
to the largest possession England holds as a great Power 
of the world. All this is very sad and pitiable, and we have 
almost to be thankful forthe fact of the independent Liberal 
Parties on the Continent being impartial and fair enough 
not to try visiting the blunders of Mr. Gladstone upon 
this country itself. We have seen of late a great many 
expressions of opinion in the French, Belgian, German, 
Austrian, Swiss, and Italian Press ; and we are glad to 
say that, with very few exceptions indeed, there is a 
general consensus in favour of the firmest maintenance 
of English supremacy in Ireland. This country is 
acknowledged to be a mainstay of progress in the 
comity of nations, and anything tending towards its 
political disruption is declared to be a danger to the 
pregress of Europe at large. Much stress, it need scarcely 
be said, is laid upon the necessity of Land Law Reform 
in the organs of public opinion abroad. In this respect 
there is no difference, except in degree, in the utterances 
of journals otherwise widely diverging as regards Party 
principles. Continental Liberals and Democrats, as well 
as Conservatives—taking their cue from the existence of 
an independent agricultural class, as we find it from the 
Netherlands to the Carpathian range, from Norway to 
the Calabrian shores—all desire to see a concession made 
to the hind and the farmer, not in Ireland alone, but 
throughout the United Kingdom, wherever the feudal 
system has left its traces in the tenure of land. But as 
soon as the question of the maintenance of order, of the 
safety of life and property under the still existing laws, is 
discussed, even the most thorough-going Continental 
advocates of reform simply stand aghast at the extra- 
ordinary, not to say culpable, conduct shown by Mr. 
Gladstone. They declare it to be a dereliction of the 
first duty of civilised government, and presage from it 
further dangers to England. 

Strongly as the desirability of Land Law Reform in 
the United Kingdom is insisted upon abroad, there is 
nota less frequent and most significant reference made to 
that Home Rule and Romanist tendency which is at the 
very bottom of the Irish movement, and which may be 
said to be its real moving force. On this point the 
Liberal Press of the Continent speaks out in a remarkably 
clear tone. It sees in those separatist and Ultramontane 
Irish aspirations the very essence of the worst political 
and intellectual reaction. It compares them to the 
“Sonderbund” League, which aimed at sapping the 
foundation of the Swiss Confederacy. It points out that 
it would be as well to grant a separate Parliament to the 
Vendée, as to do so in the case of so priest-ridden 
a country as Ireland, where the miracle imposture is at 
present flourishing in the most benighted medizval 
style. England is recognised abroad as a nation full of 
hope for the spread of intellectual enlightenment ; 
whereas it is pointed out that in Ireland the ‘ Wonderful 
Cures and Heavenly Apparitions” at Knock and else- 
where are filling week by week the columns of the Home 
Rule and Nationalist journals, and not a single Irish 
leader has the manliness to say a word against the 
revival of the most degrading superstition. 

To give but a sample out of many articles in 
Continental papers, we may quote from the /Veue 
Freie Presse. In it there has recently been a reply 
to an Irish member of the House of Commons, who 
had addressed himself to that advanced Liberal 
Viennese journal, with a letter, in which the objects of the 
Land League were brought out in the best light possible, 
whilst the Home Rule, Nationalist, Fenian, and Ultra- 
montane tendencies were entirely slurred over. . Is it,” 
the reply in the Meue Freie Presse said, “in the interest 
of Progress, of general enlightenment, of the people's 
welfare, that the doors should be opened wide to this 
Ultramontanist agitation in Ireland by special State 
institutions? Is it conducible to intellectual liberty, 
which must be the aim of every truly Liberal Party, to 
have Science poisoned at its fountain-head by the 
Vaticanist influence in that ‘Catholic University,’ which 
is being clamoured for? Shall England use for such 
purposes her State exchequer, to which her own 


popular classes have contributed with the sweat of 
their brow, so that the natural enemies of all true science, 
who are at the same time England’s sworn foes, may all 
the better work out their own purposes? In the Home 
Rule and Land League Press there are incessant attacks 
against the Italian Liberals, the French Republic, the 
German aspirations towards mental culiure, the Belgian 
opponents of Vaticanism. And at the banquet, which 
was given to Mr. Parnell at Cork, Father Greene, intro- 
duced by Mr. Parnell himself, exclaimed: ‘ What we do for 
England, we only do undercompulsion. I here declare 
openly that, as the Pope at Rome denied the right of 
Victor Emmanuel to rob him of his dominions, and was 
ready to throw him out by armed force (great cheering), 
so we Irishmen have the same right to kick out 
John Bull from Ireland, even as the Pope at Rome 
had the right to kick out Victor Emmanuel. (Cheers.) 
And if the successor of St. Peter made a declaration in 
that sense, I say that the Irish people have the right todo 
here the same.’” Giving this quotation, the writer 
in the Liberal Austrian paper reminds the readers that 
Mr. Parnell kimself had threatened England with an 
armed foreign invasion of the Irish shores, though 
even he had once, in an unguarded moment, dubbed 
his own men a “lot of Papist rats.” The conclusion, 
then, to which foreign Liberals come is this, that 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, bound as it is to work 
out reform, shows itself incapable to maintain order, 
and that, moreover, England as a nation and as an 
empire ought to be watchful in the extreme against all 
Home Rule and Secessionist aims which are the very 
kernel of Irish agitation. These are views which Liberals 
here might do well to keep in mind, lest, with perils 
augmenting from abroad, the country, under Mr, Glad- 
stone’s Administration, should lose an inheritance which, 
if once gone, it would cost seas of blood to recover. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE TELEPHONE 
JUDGMENT. 


The judgment of the Court of Exchequer on every 
one of the points in dispute between the Telephone 
Companies and the Crown was so unhesitatingly in 
favour of the latter, that no material reversal of the 
findings can be expected from an appeal. It therefore 
behoves the public to fairly consider what has been lost 
and what may be gained by the proprietorship of the 
telephonic systems virtually falling into the hands of the 
Postmaster-General. We say proprietorship- advisedly, 
because the practical effect of this decision will be to 
empower him to refuse to license any apparatus or 
system of which his technical officers may disapprove. 
This, however, is not without its advantages, because 
the instruments actually provided by the Companies are 
not the best that could be devised, while the indis- 
criminate erection of overhead-wires is becoming a public 
danger. Moreover, had the existing companies obtained 
a legal recognition outside the Acts of Parliament, a host 
of fresh companies would undoubtedly have sprung up, 
and the country would again have had to face those very 
evils, both of competition and of combination, which 
were supposed to have been got rid of for ever when the 
acquisition of the telegraphs was effected ten years ago. 
Added to this, there would have resulted a formidable 
loss to the public revenue had the railway companies 
and other owners of telegraph wires become entitled to 
carry public telegrams by the mere substitution of tele- 
phones for the instruments commonly in use. 

Turning now to the customers, we cannot see that 
their interests will materially suffer. ‘Their patronage, it 
is true, isnot likely to be sought after with that avidity 
which characterises the promoters of competitive schemes ; 
and it is possible that for a time at least a little higher 
price may be demanded in the shape of rental, In the 
long run, however, this is not likely to be the case, and 
meantime we have the certainty of obtaining the best 
article for our money that can be had. Both in regard 
to the stability, route, and insulation of the wires, as well 
as to the pattern of the telephones, a public department 
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will be trammeled by none of those considerations of 
economy and favourite patents which necessarily limit 
the usefulness of private enterprise. Again, the customer 
will secure the guarantee, which at present he has not, 
that his messages will not be disclosed by the servants of 
the company, and that no undue preference be given to 
one customer over another. ‘The ‘Telegraph Act im- 
poses heavy penalties for such offences ; but so long as 
the telephone companies continue outside the Act, their 
customers have no protection under its provinces. 

One very useful purpose these private companies have 
certainly served : they have made an experiment which 
the Government itself would have been slow to venture 
upon, and which has settled pretty conclusively what the 
users of telephones really need, and the best way to 
satisfy them. ‘That the postal telegraph department has 

rofited by the experience of the companies is evident 
from the course which the Postmaster-General has now 
resolved upon, namely, to undertake telephonic business 
on behalf of the State. The public are informed that 
the Post Office is prepared to put its customers in tele- 
phonic communication with each other in any manner 
they please—prepared to do in fact all that the telephone 
companies have been trying to do independently for 
eighteen months past. This resolution will remove any 
remaining impression that the authorities were seeking to 
deprive the public of a very convenient means of com- 
munication. As to the existing companies their sphere 
of operations will probably be diminished ; but on the 
other hand, they may congratulate themselves that their 
continued existence can be purchased at the cost of a 
license, and that they have not been summarily sup- 
pressed—a fate that has befallen several similar schemes 
on the Continent. 


THE INTENSITY OF PROVINCIAL POLI. 
TICIANS. 


What has been said by Shakespeare of men’s love for 
women, is certainly thought, and has probably also been 
said of Mr. Gladstone’s belief in classes, ‘‘One foot on 
sea, and one on shore, to one thing constant never.” 
But there is surely an exception even to Mr. Gladstone’s 
rule. It may be that he was once a Conservative, and is 
now a Liberal, and yet is suspected, at least by Radicals, 
of being in many respects too Conservative by half. It 
may be that he was once the most orthodox of orthodox 
religionists, and that he has now come to hold—in the 
case of his follower, the junior member for Northampton 
—that it is only “a misfortune” not to believe in the 
existence of a Supreme Being. It may have been his 
fate generally, as was once said by his subordinate but 
not admirer, Mr. Grant Duff, like the old Sicambrian, to 
burn what he once adored, and to adore what he once 
burned. But surely he is true to the friend of at least 
two General Elections, the ‘ Provincial.” He cannot 
have forgot how it was “the man in a second-class from 
the suburbs to the City” who turned against him and 
drove him to dissolution and disaster in the beginning of 
1874. Still less can he have forgotten how, when the 
man, not only in the second but in the first class, went 
against him during the early stages of the Eastern problem, 
the provincial supported him through thick and thin— 
an opposition and support which continued up to and 
through, and even after the late General Election. If 
Mr. Gladstone had any permanent creed at all—for he 
has repeated it frequently enough—it is to the effect 
that the provinces and not the metropolis which accord- 
ing to him and to Governor Adam represent, in politics, 
the true voice of the country. 

It would be unfair, however, to maintain that this 
mutual affection, temporary though it will no doubt be, 
between the provinces and Mr. Gladstone is the result 
of unfair causes, of some unholy glamour on the one side 
orthe other. There is one natural resemblance between 
Mr. Gladstone and the provinces. The strength, and, 
from another point of view, the weakness also, of both is 
intensity. In our view intensity is about the worst of 
all qualities that are in themselves not bad for a leading 


statesman of the modern type to possess. It is admir- 
able in a fanatic, or a man with a mission, or even an 
ecclesiastical politician. An intense man may make a 
Cromwell or a Richelieu ; but it requires a comprehen- 
sive, as opposed to an intense man, to understand the 
various interests, to take in the shades of various opinions 
that go to the composition of men of the world in the first 
place, and of men of affairs in the second. The 
“provinces” can hardly fail to be intense rather than 
comprehensive. In one thing they represent youth in 
the struggle for the good things of this planet and this 
nation. Provincials are, above all things, bent on getting 
on in life. The fact is not without both its advantages 
and its disadvantages as concerns politics. Toa large 
extent politics is at once the science and the art of 
removing grievances. Intense people—people who are 
engaged in the struggle for individual (and; for that matter, 
for national) existence—can indicate more promptly than 
others where the shoe pinches, for the best of all reasons, 
that theirs is the foot that the shoe encloses even if 
it does not fit. But the man who feels the shoe does not 
necessarily make the best shoemaker ; on the contrary, 
he frequently makes the worst. He is apt, too, to main- 
tain that he alone is troubled with pinching shoes, and 
to forget that there are other people to be shod as well 
as himself. ‘Translating this into the language of every- 
day politics, people, like the provincials, whose political 
leisure as a class is devoted entirely and necessarily to 
describing the grievances they come in contact with in 
the course of their business and personal lives, are not 
the best to employ for the work of legislation. London, 
as being the centre of all “ British interests,” and the 
head-quarters of the leisured classes, is much more apt to 
see to the heart of a question, and to perceive its many 
sides, than people in the provinces. London has very 
seldom gone wrong in its views of British politics, when- 
ever any question involving either zmperium or libertas 
had to be answered. The distinction between the 
metropolis and the provinces is shown in the calmness 
and amenity of controversy in the former, as compared 
with the hard-driving violence frequently witnessed in 
the latter. Provincials invariably see, or profess to see, 
into the hearts and motives of men; metropolitans 
confine themselves to the actual record of speeches, 
writings, and actions. The former, in too many cases, 
still conduct discussion with bitterness and ferocity, as if 
their hair were on end, and their pens were steeped in 
blood; as if the fate of the universe depended on 
their exertions in favour of their particular reform 
or crotchet. It is easy to see how such materials 
as the intensity of the provincials can be found easily 
worked by a politician like Mr. Gladstone. The simi- 
larity in character between the two leads to a mutual 
attraction. Not only does like draw to like, but the very 
intensity of the spirit of the followers makes them blind 
to the similar obliquity of vision on the part of the 
leader. 

It need not be believed that the present relation 
between Mr. Gladstone and the provincials will last for 
ever, or even for very long. Intensity is likely to lead to 
strong hates, as well as to strong loves, and the cold 
sweat may follow the hot one. Mr. Gladstone is sure to 
do or say something that will cause the provincials to 
turn from him to some one else, or vice versa. The 
union between the two is like that between a man anda 
woman who preserve in their married state their naturally 
strong tempers—it is sure to end, sooner or later, in 
separation. Most probably Mr. Gladstone will find— 
over the Irish Question he is, indeed, already finding— 
that he cannot proceed on some mission of “logic” 
without offending interests that he cannot drive his 
usual coach-and-six through. The provincials, with 
their intensity, will not take all Mr. Gladstone's 
difficulties into consideration, and, in consequence, 
they will in one way or another, sooner or 
later, abandon him for some man who will not only 
lead them to the brink of Jordan, but profess to show 
the fords. Apart from Mr. Gladstone, however, this 
intensity of provincial politicians, tending to the subjec- 
tion of our public life to the conflict of impulses, is 
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serious danger, is indeed one of the worst concomitants 
or consequences of our “uncrowned democracy.” Here 
are, however, two reasons for hope in the future. In the 
first place, the intensity of provincials is based on good 
intentions, and although it is not heaven but “ another 
place” that is paved with good intentions, that proves 
nothing more than that they should not be used for 
paving purposes. In the second place this intensity 
should lead to a display of activity and rivalry on the 
part of metropolitan comprehensiveness. That quality, 
which ought to be dominant in this country, has been 
somewhat at a discount recently, but simply through its 
own fault in not being energetic. But a crisis has come 
in its history, as in the history of the supremacy of the 
respectable classes in America, and there is the difference 
between the two cases, that this country cannot do so 
well without metropolitan dominance as the Union can 
do without the middle-class power. 








DECEMBER SCIENCE. 


The year closes fittingly with a warm dicussion on Arctic 
Exploration between Mr. Clements R. Markham, C.B., Sec- 
retary of the Royal Geographical Society, and Admiral 
Sir George Richards, at one time a Vice-President of that 
body. The feud is @ fropos of a paragraph and leader in a 
daily contemporary, intimating that there was a likelihood 
of the Geographical Society considering the advisability of 
promoting the resumption of exploration in the Northern 
regions now that the absurd ballooning scheme was dismissed 
from the minds of most reasonable men. This article, 
which, it is not denied, strictly expressed official views, con- 
tended that to reach the Pole was not the aim and end of 
real explorers, but only a popular idea pandered to by the 
Admiralty who, in deliberate contradiction of the advice of 
the Society, entered in Sir George Nares’ instructions a 
clause to the effect that he was to aim at the highest 
attainable latitude. This Sir George Richards, who, like Mr. 
Markham, is an eminent Arctic authority, denies. Mr. 
Markham, however, reiterates the fact, and adds that Sir 
George entirely exaggerates the hardships of sledging. In 
reality, he is right. Moreover, the Admiral forgets that no 
one is compelled to go on these expeditions, that the men and 
officers are all volunteers selected out of scores of dis- 
appointed candidates, and that the loss of life in Arctic 
expeditions from hardship is notoriously smaller than in 
any other service in which the navy is engaged. 

Amid this purely personal feud, the public may be par- 
doned if they lose sight of what is actually proposed. We 
believe that the Council of the Society have at present 
before them several memoranda on the subject. These will 
not be finally considered until January 17, on which date Mr, 
Leigh Smith will read a paper on his recent explorations, 
and an Arctic Committee will most likely be appointed to 
consider the whole question, and draft a report on what has 
been done since the return of Sir George Nares’ vessels in 
1876. It is not expected that any steps will be taken this 
year, though Leigh Smith intends proceeding again with his 
yacht £ira in the direction of Franz Josef land, but it is 
hoped that by this time twelve months the country may be 
prepared to send out a small but well-equipped party to 
endeavour to win some of the glory which foreigners have 
so abundantly reaped in the North. The Society will 
recommend the expedition to be sent, not to Smith Sound 
but to Franz Josef Land, first visited by Payer, who has 
now settled down as a Munich artist, and it is well under- 
stood that it is not in favour of the Weyprecht _circumpolar 
observing stations, very fairly considering that its duty as a 
Society charged with geographical exploration does not 
justify its spending its own, or recommending the Govern- 
ment to spend other people’s money on what is at best 
merely the “fad” of a few enthusiasts of the “sun spot” 
school. This, we are in a position to state, is actually what 
has been done, or is likely to be asked, and though those 
who will oppose the scheme might easily be named, Admiral 
Richards may be asserted to be the only one of importance. 
The Dutch Estates have voted the modest sum of £584 for 
the cost of a fourth experimental cruise in the schooner 
Willem Barents, and Nordenskjé!d, who has for the second 
time been elected a member of the Second Chamber of the 
Swedish Legislature as one of the representatives for Stock- 
holm, will next summer essay the mysterious Siberian Islands. 

In biology, there is nothing of much consequence to 
record, and the same may be said of geology, unless we 


except the fact that the Director-General promises that the 
geological survey will be completed in “ten or twelve years, 


unless, he adds, a _ 
for the instruction of farmers. Such a map would be of the 


.| fluous. 
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of superficial deposits is demanded 


utmost value, and we may be almost sure will be ordered, 
for the Geological Surveyors are, like their brethren the 
Trigonometers, suspiciously slow in coming to the end of 
their work. Already the time occupied on it has stretched 
far beyond the date originally fixed for its close, and as in 
any case the geologists will have to be pensioned off, it does 
not greatly matter. They have become a close corporation, 
and have developed a jealousy of outsiders which, to say 
the least, is apt to excite the aggressiveness of what their 
work, especially on the Scotch survey, has lately experienced. 

Some discussion has been going on during the last few 
weeks regarding the so-called fascination of birds by snakes, 
with the result that this time-honoured doctrine has been 
rather shaken. The beaver is reported to be increasing in 
Norway. It has long been on the increase in parts of 
America, owing to the fact that the low prices got for pelts 
scarcely makes it worth trapping. The Siemens’ Electric 
Railway is now in full blast in Berlin, and is likely also to 
be working in Paris and New York. Its principle is simply 
to transmit force from a stationary engine, instead of, as in 
ordinary engines, generating it in the form of steam as the 
carriages go along. Dr. Siemens considers that in time 
all mills will be driven by the same power, and he advo- 
cates the utilisation of the Niagara Falls as the driving 
power of the huge electric machines which are to effect this 
for the neighbouring portions of the United Sta’es and 
Canada. Perhaps? Mr. Graham Bell’s lecture at the Society 
of Arts was the chief scientific sensation of the month, though 


the photophone is now getting to be a discovery almost con- 
temporary with the year, and, moreover, was lectured on at 


Leeds before it was described in London. However, a 
room crammed to the door proved that the metropolis was 
appreciative. Of course, to send the voice along a beam of 


light seems simple enough after one knows that light passing 


through the metal selenium modifies the electric conduction 


according to its intensity, and this also produces such varia- 


tions as would produce sound in the telephone. This is,. 
however, the whole principle of the photophone, which is, 
as yet, little more than an electrical toy, though it has obvious 
uses in communicating with besieged residents when con- 


joined with the heliograph. Doubtless, however, it will in 


time be greatly improved on, as Mr. Bell and his colleague, 
Mr. Sumner-Tainter, have declined to patent it, and more 
especially should it prove true that annealed sulphur, in one 
of its allotrophic conditions, has the same properties as 
selenium in its vitreous form. 

Last month we announced a new comet; this r oath 
another is reported as having been discovered by Dr. 
Pechule at Copenhagen on December 16, at 6 o’clock, 
“a=18h. 49 m.,8=+10° 30’. Daily motion, +5 m. and 
+40’. It is described as ‘small, bright, pretty brilliant, not 
very far from place of Hartwig’s comet.’” “ Smokeless 
London” is still the exciting cause of much ingenious talk, 
and some not less ingenious advertising. It is, however, 
very generally agreed that London fogs are increasing in 
density and area, and, though not caused by the smoke but 
by the nature of the valley on which London is built, the 
black and disagreeable character of the mist is solely due 
to the coal smoke, fumes, and dirt generally, which are 
vomited into the air by the tens of thousands of chimneys. 
Dr. Siemens’ grate, which burns coke kept alight by gas, 
seems very good. But the great point is to get some fue 
which is smokeless, for since Paris began to use coal so 
generally, its once clear atmosphere is often darkened by 
fogs hardly less intense than those of London—when not at 
their worst. 

The Cape Government are at present exercised quite as 
much over the subject of the Phyl/loxera vastatrix as the 
Basuto ferox. For they have issued so stringent a law against 
the admission of any foreign plants into the colony, that only 
recently a cargo of potatoes from New Zealand was refused ad- 
mittance. Although Dr. Maxime Cornu’s researches prove 
that it is highly improbable that the phylloxera, which feeds 
on the vine alone, could be conveyed in other vegetable pro- 
ducts, the ravages of the insect are so ruinous, that he sup- 
ports the Cape authorities in their prudent prohibitive 
action. Other entomologists consider the regulations super- 
But as the phylloxera is reported to have been seen 
in the Victoria vineyards in-Australia, the colonists cannot 
be too cautious, albeit “ Cape Port” does not bear quite so 
high a reputation in the country as “real old Cango 


obtains among the thirsty Boers. 





Dr. B. W. Ricuarpson, F.R.S., writes (in Good Words, June 
1880) —‘ On the whole, I think the Chimney Cowl called the E npress, made by 
Messrs. Ewart of the Euston Road, is tke test for preventing d wa draught i 
the chimney shaft.”—(City Office—Facing Moorgate Station.)— \pvr. 
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NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantinople: Dec. 17. 


Constantinople has often been compared to a modern 
Babel, owing to the variety of tongues in constant daily use. 
Thus it may happen that your interlocutor will begin his 
sentence in English, borrow a few words from French or 
Italian, plunge into the depths of Greek, if still at a loss for 
a word, and perhaps, the better to illustrate his meaning, 
finish off with a Turkish proverb ; and, in addition to all, 
there is also a very large German-speaking community. If 
this style of conversation is bewildering to a stranger, his 
comprehension of the religious observances of the numerous 
creeds existing in Constantinople must be no less confusing. 
Other countries have one Christmas and one Easter ; here 
we have three Christmases and two Easters. Protestants 
and Roman Catholics welcome the “glad tidings of great 


joy” on December 25, whereas the Greeks celebrate their 


Christmas on January 6, and the Armenians still later, on 
January 18, conjointly with the Greek celebration of the 
Epiphany. Accordingly these great Christian festivals do 
not bear with us the same character of general rejoicing and 
holiday-making which they do in countries where one form 
of Christianity prevails ; for though Protestants and Roman 
Catholics may gather round their Christmas tree and enjoy 
their Christmas cheer on December 25, the Armenians and 
Greeks must hold aloof, still bound to fasting and seriousness 
by the solemnity of Advent. The shopkeepers and children 
are, however, cosmopolitans, and liberal to a degree. For 
them Christmas is a “ feast of continuance,” unlimited as to 
toys and turkey, with plum-pudding and many another lump 
of delight but little known in Western Europe. In fact, both 
sides for more than three weeks have quite a good time of it. 
The Jews and the Turks having no Christmas of their own 
are profoundly indifferent to the manner and date of its 
celebration, provided that it does not occasion any disturb- 
ance of the public peace, a contingency, however, against 
which the authorities provide by extra strong patrols of 
police. The Turkish Zaptieh or soldier is accordingly an 
indispensable annex to all religious displays or processions, 
and, if he were given to comparisons, he might draw strange 
conclusions from the variety of forms of worship exhibited 
before his eyes. His countenance, however, tells no tales ; 
it bears the expression of respect and attention, and in the 
indiscriminate abuse lavished on the Turks, their detractors 
should not have overlooked that on the subject of religious 
tolerance ; at least, they could give a lesson to many a 
civilised European Power. There is hardly any country be- 
sides England and the United States where such freedom of 
worship is allowed. Jews, Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
Greeks, and Armenians have their synagogues and churches. 
Their clergy is respected ; and on certain religious festivals 
the processions of the Greeks and Roman Catholics, bear- 
ing images and crosses, openly parade through the streets 
adjoining the church from whence they have issued, the 
Turkish soldiers on duty keeping the way open for the pro- 
cession. It is no uncommon occurrence of a Sunday morn- 
ing to hear the church bells of the three or four different 
Christian creeds mingling their chimes with the voice of 
the Muezzim chanting his appeal to the faithful from 
the minaret top. In Pera the Anglican Church—the 
*“ Memorial, or Christ’s Church”—built in commemora- 
tion of those who fell in the Crimean War, raises its 
steeple side by side with a minaret. No objection seems 
even to have been made to the neighbourhood, and 
church and mosque have lived on in amity for many 
years past. Another instance of Turkish tolerance may 
be given in the freedom allowed the Persians in their cele- 
bration in public of the Shiate rites, commemorating the 
death of Hassan and Hussein, and which ceremony took 
place a few evenings ago in the presence of thousands of 
spectators. The Jesuits expelled from France were hospit- 
ably welcomed in Turkey ; the Jews, against whom there is 
just now such an agitation in Germany, are placed here, as 
far as regards the Turks, on an equal footing with other 
communities. The annoyances to which they are subject 
chiefly proceed from the fanaticism of the Greeks. The Jews 
have not found their way into Government employment, 
because they prefer to turn their attention to more money- 
making pursuits, but most of the Pashas have Jewish finan- 
cial advisers or familiars, who work the oracle for their 
patrons, the connection generally proving profitable to both. 
Ghazi Osman’s Shylock is a neighbour of mine; he was a 
man of small beginnings and not particularly clever, but his 
opportunities were good ; and in the short time he has en- 
joyed the Ghazi’s patronage, he has managed to amass a 
large fortune, and, probably on the score of his success, was 
lately presented to the Sultan. 

After this hard-fought battle with Europe, the Sultan had 
a right to an interval of repose, but Abdul Hamid sits on a 


throne whose foundations rest on a crumbling soil, and dull 
care seems destined to be his companion to the end. Two 
specks in the horizon portend new troubles—one proceeding 


from Albania, the other from the untiring enmity of the 


ex-Khedive. As soon as Dulcigno was given up, the leaders 
of the Albanian League quickly realised the fact that the 
raison @étre of the League was at an end, money from Con- 
stantinople flowed more sparingly, and the Albanians, who had 
never felt drawn towards the Turkish Government, now saw 
their opportunity to turn the present state of affairs to their 
advantage. The Albanian deputation sent to Constan- 
tinople as a feeler, although lodged in Yildiz Kiosk, and 
fluttered and cajoled, find that they make no substantial 
progress. And in the meantime there has reached Con- 
stantinople certain disquieting rumours of gatherings and 
meetings of secret communications with Hellenic emis- 
saries, which casts a grave suspicion on the loyalty of the 
Albanians. The movement seems a national one, as it 
includes both Mussulmans and Christians. Dervish Pasha 
has, however, lost no time in trying to nip the evil in the 
bud, for already he has laid hands on two of the principal 
leaders, Hodo Pasha and Prenk Bib Doda, the chief of the 
Mirdites, and is sending them under safe escort to Con- 
stantinople. Grave as is the look-out in Albania, the 
Sultan’s mind is more exercised on the subject of the 
seditious Arabic newspapers published in Europe by the 
ex-Khedive, and distributed over all Asia by his agents, 
which create a danger touching himself more particularly, as 
these attacks are chiefly directed against him. His Majesty’s 
feelings must have been somewhat severely shocked when 
the existence of these newspapers was made known to him, 
and in the first moment of indignation, his suspicions were 
turned against Prince Halim, with whom he has always 
been on friendly terms, and who certainly has no interest 
in common with his nephew, Ismail Pasha. The Prince 
was summoned to Yildiz Kiosk, where he was constrained to 
remain as an unwilling guest until an exhaustive examina- 
tion and cross-examination having established his inno- 
cence, he was allowed to return home. Yet for all that the 
police made a descent on his house the next day, and car- 


ried off to prison the chief steward of his household. Other, 
arrests have been made in Stamboul of individuals suspected, 


of being connected with those Arabic newspapers. 


Count Hatzfeld having left, M. Tissot, the French 


Ambassador, has taken his place in the Sultan’s favour. M. 
Tissot and some of his staff were entertained at the 
Imperial table some evenings ago, and as a donne 
bouche His Majesty presented the French Ambassador with 
the Grand Cordon of the Order of the Osmanié. M. Tissot 
is a perfect Turkish scholar, and can converse with His 
Majesty without the aid of an interpreter. The dinner was 
good, the host agreeable and intelligent, and in the course 
of conversation he spoke of the advantages of early rising. 
Quoting a passage from a Persian poet to the same effect as 
the English proverb about the early bird and the worm, he 
informed his guests that he was one of the first up in the 
Palace, and that he devotes the early hours of the morning 
to the revision of documents on the most important ques- 
tions of the day. His mind has been doubtless much re- 
lieved since the delivery of the Turkish Circular on the 
Greek Question, in the drawing up of which he has spent 
many anxious hours, and which was communicated to the 
embassies last Tuesday. General Longstreet, the new 
Minister for the United States, has had his presentation 
audience. He addressed the Sultan in an uncommonly 
civil and friendly speech, which was answered in the same 
spirit, both being somewhat different in style to the dry and 
disagreeable communications which have been exchanged of 
late months between the Porte and the European Powers. 

According as the materials are required for the erection 
of new buildings in their vicinity, the old walls of Constanti- 
nople are slowly but surely disappearing. In clearing away 
the remains of one of the bastions at the Seven Towers, the 
curious discovery was made of a quantity of inflammable 
material, resembling gunpowder in its composition, but 
unlike it in appearance, as the grains were as large as 
filberts. This stuff is supposed to have been deposited 
where it was found anterior to the conquest of Constanti- 
nople, which has led to the suggestion that the other bastions 
should be examined, “for,” says a humorous writer in the 
Levant Herald, “if the Ordnance Department of the Lower 
Empire left its gunpowder about in that promiscuous manner, 
it only wants a conflagration in the right place for the death 
of Constantine to be avenged in a startling and highly tragic 
manner.” 





BoILInG WATER IN HALF A MINUTE can be had at any hour 
of the night or day from the “‘Crown” Instantaneous Water Heater, 
Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, and facing Moorgate Station. The best and 
cheapest Bath Boiler yet invented.—Apvr. 
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“A NEW TRIAL” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’s. 


These are assuredly the days of adaptations. Hardly any 
play of note is produced that is not from a foreign source, 


and it must be said that our playwrights sk2w considerable 


skill in the selection of dramas suited to the English stage 
and adapt them with no little dexterity. Indeed, one would 
think that if half the pains were expended upon original 
effort, we might see more successful plays invented and 
written by English authors ; but, as it is, we have to be con- 
tent with small mercies, and be thankful that the foreign 
pieces, be they French, Dutch, Norwegian, or (as in the 
case of the latest adaptation) Italian, are in any way worth 
producing on our stage. Giacometti’s “ La Morte Civile” 
was such a success when Signor Salvini played in it in Paris 
some few years ago, that it was inevitable it would sooner 
or later be presented here in an English dress. Mr. Coghlan 
took it in hand, produced a version called “ For Life,” which 
was successfully brought out at Mr. Wilson Barrett’s theatre 
in Leeds in August last, and now, under the revised title of 
“A New Trial,” the same piece has been given in London 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 

The story is a sombre and painful one. When the play 
opens we are introduced to the household of a certain 
Doctor Palmieri, a widower, with whom are living his young 
‘daughter Annetta and Rosalia, her governess. Although Pal- 
mieri is a much-respected man and Rosalia perfectly virtuous, 
scandal has been busy with their names, and the chief pro- 
moter of the stories against them is the Abbé of the village 
in Calabria in which they live, who insists that Rosalia shall 
leave the Doctor’s house. The latter, after an effective in- 
terview, declines, and the Abbé goes off to his presbytery, 
There he finds a haggard and weary wayfarer, who has 
come to beg a night’s lodging; and he learns also, to his 
astonishment, that this man Corrado is a convict escaped 
from the galleys, to which he had been condemned for life 
for the murder of his brother-in-law, who tried to take his 
wife and child from him ; that he is the husband of Rosalia, 
and the father of the girl who is supposed to be Doctor 
Palmieri’s daughter. Corrado has escaped, and has come 
thome, after many perils, full of love for his wife and child, 
and he is nearly wild with joy when he is told they are so 
near him. A terrible awakening, however, from his brief 
dream of happiness has to come for the unhappy convict. 
He meets his wife, who receives him with coldness and 
aversion, and teils him that her brother’s blood is an ever- 
lasting barrier between them, while she also stuns him by 
the news that their child Nina is dead. In his anger 
Corrado vows vengeance against Dr. Palmieri; but the 
latter, secure in his own virtue, says he is willing to meet 
any charge that may be brought against him. Then the two 
have an interview, in which the Doctor tells the distracted 
man how he took pity on his wife when she was destitute, 
and brought up the child as his own that she might never 
know her father was a convict. Corrado has to acknowledge 
that Doctor Palmieri has acted nobly towards his wife and 
child, but still he longs to make himself known to the latter, 
‘whom he has already seen, when with irresistible, but at the 
‘same time heartless, logic it is pointed out to him that the 
shock of the revelation will kill the young and sensitive girl, 
and he is implored to let matters remain as they are. His 
wife even, who has refused to share his lot before now, offers 
to fly with him, if only he will not make himself known to 
the child, though he has wrung from her the confession that 
had fate been kinder to her she could have loved the good 
man who had so befriended her and her child. The poor 
man is then gradually forced to the conclusion that the wife 
and child whom he came to rejoin with such warm and 
eager affection would be much better and happier without 
him, and he determines not to blight their lives but to 
destroy himself with the poison which he has always kept 
concealed from his gaolers in order to have a last resource. 
He makes but one revelation; he tells the girl that her 
much-loved governess, Rosalia, is really her mother, and 
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hen, bidding the child pray for him, for he had once a little 
daughter like herself, he takes the fatal draught, and finally 
expires on the stage. Thus ends a powerful, an interesting, 
and, in many respects, an admirable play, but one, we should 
imagine, too painful and too sombre ever to achieve 
enduring popularity. The whole story is too painful; there 
is no relief in it whatsoever. “On horror’s head horrors 
accumulate,” till a weight is off our minds when the 
poor man resolves to take the poison and quit a world 
in which all are so hard upon him. Indeed, the sym- 
pathy of the audience is with the convict throughout the 
whole piece, and not with the virtuous Doctor and the 
too severely logical Rosalia. 

The acting, with one exception, was of a most satisfactory 
character. Mr. Coghlan is an actor of exceptional power, 
and he has the invaluable faculty of always seeming to have 
a reserve of force to draw upon, even when he is giving way 
to the strongest emotions. He played Corrado with infinite 
vigour and grip of the character, and was throughout pro- 
foundly pathetic as well as powerful. He showed us per- 
haps too much of the convict, and too little of the man who 
was before his condemnation a happy husband and a light- 
hearted Italian artist, but, as after thirteen years at the 
galleys, the iron may well be supposed to have entered into 
a man’s soul, there are good grounds for Mr. Coghlan’s 
reading of the part. “Mr. Flockton gave a highly finished 
and exceedingly clever portrait of the scheming Abbé, while 
Mr, Fernandez was frank and natural, and wholly admirable 
as Doctor Palmieri. Miss Amy Roselle had a difficult and 
unsympathetic part to play, but worked at it resolutely, and 
acted remarkably well. Miss Eva Sothern, as the young 
girl who does not know that Corrado is her father, played 
very prettily and naturally, with a touch here and there of 
true pathos, while her graceful pretence brightened up the 
scene whenever she appeared. Mrs. Leigh Murray, as the 
old nurse Agata, acted with her accustomed skill. The 
play was received with much favour by a crowded house. 

H, SAVILE CLARKE, 


MUSIC. 
“ MEFISTOFELE II.” AT THE ALHAMBRA, 


The Faust legend appears to exercise an undying fascina- 
tion, no matter in what shape it may be presented, and the 
old and, unfortunately, too familiar story of temptation and 
sin never lacks its host of sympathisers with the unfortunate 
Marguerite. It is, perhaps, our consciousness that we are 
not without fault which causes us to hesitate before casting 
a stone, mentally, at that erring but repentant daughter of 
Eve; and this, too, makes us view with disfavour any 
attempt to denude the character of its highest attributes. 
Marguerite is one of the most beautiful creations in the 
realm of poetic fiction, and to use her as the central figure 
of a burlesque, extravaganza, or opéra-bouffe, is a sacrilege 
which none possessed of the least artistic instinct could 
endure. In France “rien n’est sacré pour un Sapeur,” and 
nothing escapes the omnivorous appetite of the composer of 
bouffes. Thus, after the success of M. Gounod’s “ Faust” 
was fairly established on both sides of the English Channel, 
M. Hervé followed in the wake of his predecessor with an 
unblushing and unscrupulous parody, “ Le Petit Faust,” in 
which Faust, the Doctor, was a schoolmaster of humorous 
tendencies. Faust rejuvenate was a very gay young spark, 
and Marguerite a pert soubrette—one of those young ladies 
whose ability to take care of themselves the world can read 
at a glance. M. Hervé’s work was produced at the 
Lyceum ten years, ago, at a time when there was a 
temporary rage for opéra-bouffe, the English adaptation 
proceeding from the pen of Mr. H. B, Farnie. Since 
then it has lain upon the shelf, until it occurred to Mr. Alfred 
Maltby that there were contained in it sufficient good things 
to afford the nucleus of an Alhambra entertainment. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Maltby set about constructing a new plot, 
which sometimes follows the lines laid down by Signor Boito 
in “ Mefistofele,” and at other times moves parallel to M. 
Gounod’s opera. The music, which being all (or nearly all) 
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by Hervé, is taken helter-skelter from his various composi- 
tions, the original scene of “ Le Petit Faust” affording only 
some half-dozen numbers or so, amongst which “The 
Soldiers’ Chorus” the “ Jédling” trio, and Mephisto’s song, 
“The four seasons of love,” will perhaps be best remem- 
bered. But, somewhat unwisely, Mr. Maltby decided to 
illustrate the scene of Faust’s temptation on the Brocken by 
Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis-Night music. To employ such a 
work in such a situation shows about as much reverence for 
the fitness of things as does the transformation of the innocent, 
guileless Marguerite into a young lady who knows her way 
about town. In fact, the piece must be taken for a “big 
mix,” for even the author does not seem to know whether he 
wants to be serious and romantic, spectacular and “ Babil 
and Bijou”-y,; or comic and Christmas-like. He begins in 
the most sombre view with the wager between the powers of 
good and evil—the former typified by the Spirit of the 
Brocken, and the latter, of course, by Mephisto. Then 
follows a low-comedy scene, in which old Faust plays games 
with bis scholars, and falls in love with the new parlour- 
boarder, Marguerite. The opera now promises to be amusing 
throughout ; but as soon as Faust has regained his youth, 
he becomes a tedious, moral young man—so horribly good, 
in fact, that, despite Mephisto’s remonstrances, he persists 
in marrying Marguerite, and thus wins the wager for the 
Spirit of the Brocken, who it is to be hoped allows him to 
“stand in” to seme extent of the proceeds. It is curious to 
find Faust the one really serious figure of the play ; he is no 
more lively than Hamlet, and when, in the marriage scene, 
he comes out with a low comedy returning-thanks speech, it 
sets the people wondering as to what revolution is being 
brought about. Valentine is a pantomimic soldier, who is 
not killed in the duel, but turns up hearty and well in the 
third act to weaken Mephisto’s hold upon Faust. Siebel, 
Lisette, Martha, Brander, Soder, and Frosch are other 
characters, but of no importance. There are opportunities 
for effective scenes, dances, groupings, and costumes ; much 
of the music is lively, even though its order be a not very 
elevated one, and, when the actors learn to sing in tune, no 
doubt the vocal numbers will go extremely well. An excep- 
tion to a condemnation so sweeping as the foregoing must 
be made in favour of Miss St. Quentin, whose performance 
of Mephisto is an admirable and well-sustained effort. Miss 
St. Quentin sings like an artist, acts with ease and power, 
and is careful not to overdo the “business” of the part. 
Her delivery of the songs “A lesson I now will give” and 
* The four seasons of love” was excellent, and her declama- 
tion of the various set speeches which fell to her share 
equally praiseworthy. Miss Constance Loseby’s fund of 
animal spirits enables her to make the saucy flirt Marguerite 
an interesting stage figure ; Miss Sallie Turner is Martha ; 
Mr. Lionel Brough as Valentine is Mr. Lionel Brough with 
a red wig and sandy beard, wearing a soldier’s dress. He 
has a funny trombone song, and makes the most of it; but 
much of his acting borders upon pantomime. Such a con- 
trast to a serious “Faust” was surely not necessary. 
Madame Rose Bell need not shout quite so much—singing 
would be much more acceptable. Miss Emilie Petrelli and 
Mr. G. Power have parts of more or less importance. On 
the whole, the one memorable feature of “ Mefistofele II.” is 
the performance of Miss St. Quentin. 


Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Saturday Orchestral Concerts have 
come to an end, and it is to be feared that he has lost money 
in worshipping a barren ido!—the fancied love of the English 
people for high-class music. This result of an earnest 
endeavour to supply a supposed desideratum is doubly to be 
deplored, because Mr. Cowen certainly deserved recompense 
for his labour and trouble, and because it forces upon us the 
conviction that the “ musical public” is simply a myth. It 
is the fashion to patronise the opera, and the fashionable go 
there accordingly ; fashion had no little to do with the 
success of the Popular Concerts—people have a weakness 
for trying to appear more learned than they really are— 
though not, it is only reasonable to think, that the aditués 
have been educated up to the point of appreciation ; and 
fashion must have something to do with the popularity of 
the Crystal Palace Classical Concerts. If such were not the 
case, why should people trouble themselves to journey ali the 
way to Sydenham and yet refrain from visiting St. James’s 
Hall? The feature of Mr. Cowen’s last programme was 
his new symphony in C minor, his second in that key, and 
his third work of its specific class. In it he confessedly 
seeks to record the impression left by an autumnal tour 
through Norway and Sweden. Although, for obvious reasons, 
it is impossible to notice the new work here in detail, it 
should be said that the workmanship is of a very high class 
throughout, that Mr. Cowen shows more sustained power in 
this than in any preceding composition, and that the sym- 
phony is fairly entitled to rank amongst the best contem- 
porary achievements. No doubt other hearings will still 


further strengthen the impression made by the composition 
upon its first performance. Mr. Cowen, who conducted, re- 
ceived the warmest applause from the audience, and was 
twice called back to the orchestra. 

There are rumours that the Philharm nic Society will 
resume operations early in February next. The directorate 
will be almost entirely changed, and Mr. Henry Hersee re- 
oe Mr. Stanley Lucas as secretary—a post Mr. Lucas 

ad held since its relinquishment in 1865 by Mr. Campbell? 
Clarke. The orchestra is to be increased: to eighty per- 
formers, and two rehearsals will precede each performance. 
Mr. W. G. Cusins, it is said, will retain his position as con- 
ductor. The “Old Phil” has of late years fallen upon evil 
times, but it is sincerely to be hoped that energy and enter- 
prise may restore some of its lost laurels. There is some 
talk about Dr. Francis Hueffer undertaking to write the 
analytical programmes. Nous verrons. 

I shall have something to say about Mr. Sims Reeves* 
ballad concert next week. DESMOND L, RYAN, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


_———-  - -— 


HAVE WE A GOVERNMENT? 
To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


S1R,—There is a well-worn French proverb which pre+ 
dicts evil consequences to “ Chateau qui parle, et femme qui 
écoute,” and when a feeble and vacillating Government 
parleys with treason, and lends a willing ear to the apologists- 
for sacrilege and murder, there is danger ahead to the 
Constitution we revere and the law to which we look for 
protection. Open rebellion can be crushed, foreign enemies 
may be successfull: opposed, but when the Executive breaks 


down in the discharge of its paramount duties, no form of 


government, from a republic to a despotism, can escape from 
contempt and speedy dissolution. .It cannot be supposed 
that the members of the present Government are alive only 
to the love of popularity and the success of party opposition, 
and are dead to the love of their country and the claims of 
their fellow-subjects ; but day by day we are approaching 
by rapid strides to inevitable bloodshed in Ireland. 
Englishmen have striven for a long time to satisfy every 
reasonable demand that Irishmen could make. But we 
have striven in vain to efface by justice and forbearance the 
hatred of a rebellious and fanatical race, who are incapable 
of dealing justly w:th their best friends, or of showing the 
slightest gratitude to their benefactors. Leniency of treat- 
ment has neither been appreciated nor repaid, but there are 
limits to our national patience and forbearance. England 
will not stand by and permit any number of lawless 
men in the West or South of Ireland to maltreat,. 
and even murder their fellow-sudjects, burn their houses, 
break into their churches, and maim their cattle. We are 
dr ven to the sad conclusion that pity must give way 
to contempt, and that justice must be sternly done. 
Mr. Gladstone does not speak the feeling of England when 
he coldly and almost contemptuously dismisses Mr. Boy- 
cott’s application for help without one kindly word of manly 
sympathy with him in his overwhelming and unmerited 
misfortune. Mr. Boycott’s petition was returned to him as 
if his trouble had come upon him in the natural course of 
things, or had indeed been partly caused by his own neglect. 

Have we a Government? is a question contemptuously 
asked by foreigners, and painfully repeated by ourselves. Is 
the law to stand still while doctrinaires discuss matters of 
remedial legislation, which may well stand over until life 
and property in Ireland are made secure by the power which 
the Government already possesses? When a house is in 
flames, do men wait to consider how soon rain may fall, and 
with what effect on the burning rafters ? or do they at once. 
apply to the fire brigade to extinguish the flames and save. 
life and property? ‘The lethargy of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
has paralysed the servants of the law in Ireland, who have 
hitherto invariably been remarkable for their courage and . 
efficiency. The constable who takes his cue from the 
Government sees with indifference breaches of the law 
which heretofore he would have at once repressed by arrest- 
ing the offenders, but now he waits for that exceptional 
legislation which is to palliate or justify crime, which should 
long ago have been sternly punished. An infectious and 
malignant fever is desolating Ireland. How long will Her 
Majesty’s State Physician withhold relief from the sufferers > 
Their cry for help is doubly painful at this season, especially 
when kindly fezlings of good-will alone should fill the hearts 
of all Her Majes‘y’s subjects. 

Your obcdient Servant, 
SENEX 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE JEWS. 


The Land of Gilead, with Excursions in the Lebanon. By 
Laurence Oliphant. William Blackwood and Sons. 1880, 

There is undoubtedly at this day a movement among 
the Jews of both Europe and Asia tending towards the 
restoration of the Hebrew race to the Holy Land. From 
whatever cause—persecution here, religious zeal there 
wealth and its interest in Ottoman finances elsewhere— 
the eyes of the dispersed but “chosen” people are bent 
upon the “ mountains of Israel” according to that specific 
prophecy in the Book of Ezekiel, which is, so to speak, 
the charter of the devout Jew longing for the day when 
Israel shall be recovered, in the words of Isaiah, “ from 
Assyria, and from Egypt, and from Pathros, and from 
Cush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from 
Hamath, and from the. islands of the sea.” It is un- 
deniable that the time seems very favourable for such a 
movement, since the Jews have multiplied exceedingly in 
many lands, so that the larger proportion of them find it 
difficult to get bread, while the Ottoman Government is 
exfeedingly well disposed to them on the whole, and will 
help them in due time, when it has leisure from more 
pressing and worrying engagements, to establish them- 
selves in a land that once flowed with milk and honey, 
but is now desolate exceedingly.» And devout Christians 
are also well disposed to assist in what they too deem 
the fulfilment of prophecy, while some who are neither 
Jews nor Christians, like Mr. Laurence Oliphant—who, 
however, assures us that he is not without religious belief 
—are taking an active part in exploring and poiniing out 
the advantages of the land which was given to the fore- 
fathers of the champions of the unity of the Godhead. 

It is an old and a wise saying that there are some 
prophecies which work towards their own fulfilment, and 
there is no doubt that the prophecies relating to the 
return of the Jews to their own land belong to this class. 
Amid all their trials, especially at the hands of Christians, 
who did or do not realise that if there had been no 
Judaism there would have been no Christianity, it has 
been a solace and a confident hope that they would again 
exist as a nation, beloved of God, and settled once more 
in Canaan for ever. Of course there are and have been 
a considerable number of the Jews, especially among the 
wealthier sections of the race, who would, as in bygone 
ages, prefer the flesh-pots of Egypt and the hanging 
gardens of Babylon to the land which was given to them 
in possession, and who sympathise less with the passion 
for restoration than with the spirit of the Hebrew banker 
of Paris, who said that if the Messiah should come and 
gather the Jews around him in Palestine, he would 
demand the favour of being nominated as his diplomatic 
representative in Paris. If, however, the Hebrew race 
were polled, there is no doubt a large majority would 
declare in favour of an emigration upon reasonable con- 
ditions to the land between the Great Sea and the Great 
River. They might not all go, but there would be enough 
of them in a very few years to form a strong nation, and 
there would be wealth enough among them to develope 
the resources of the land now lying waste—“ desolate, as 
overrun with strangers.” Mr. Oliphant has shown more 
than a common interest in the scheme for recolonising 
Palestine with Jews, and this large book is an outcome 
of his characteristic activity in the cause to which he 
has for the moment at least devoted himself. It is in 
many respects a volume as remarkable as its author. _ Its 
very cover is ag good as a demonstration of indiscretion. 
A great gold star of five points with rays in the form of a 
“cross of glory” shines from the blue binding ; below it 
the constellation of the Great Bear, under which, again, 
the Ottoman Crescent and star are setting behind, it may 
be presumed, the hills of Lebanon. This design Is not at 
first sight calculated to prepossess either Jews or Mussul- 
mans in favour of the work, and’yet it is a work that per- 
haps more largely appeals to them than to the Christian 
world, though it is dedicated by permission to the 
Princess Christian, and though the journey which it 
describes was undertaken with the encouragement of 


as commonplace a volume of travels as we have lately 
seen, But it has its interest, as everything about Turke 
has its interest just now, for it shows us how difficult 
reforms in the Ottoman dominions are, unless the rulers. 
are able to find the local men who can at the same time 
rule with a rod of iron and deal equitably with peace- 
loving people. 

Landing at Beyrout Mr. Oliphant made his way with 
a companion and with very light equipment through the 
country of the mysterious Ansariyéh—treated of, it may 
be remembered, in the closing chapters of “ Tancred,” 
where the religion of these people is poetically represented 
as a survival of the Hellenic Pantheism of Antioch— 
and through Job’s Land of Uz to Gilead, which he 
traversed throughout its entire length, making excursions 
at various points off his road. He speaks almost 
rapturously of Gilead and Moab, where the authority of 
the Oitoman Government is at last being asserted, and 
where settlements would now be practically safe from. 
the Bedouins, though the new colonies of Circassians 
would have to be reckoned with for some time to come. 
However, one Protestant Syrian settler has solved the 
question of protection for himself. He pays the Arabs 
so much a year ; they let'him alone; and he is growing 
rich fast. What a solitary individual can do is probably 
not beyond the powers of an industrious community. 
What Canon Tristram told us in his very interesting 
“Land of Moab,” of the fertility of Gilead, as contrasted 
with the barrenness of Judzea, Mr. Oliphant amply corro- 
borates, ‘For pastoral and agricultural purposes,” he 
says, “ the tribe of Reuben occupied the most favourable 
region in Palestine. The whole of their territory was a 
vast alluvial deposit of the richest character, out of 
which rise the knolls and ridges on which the old cities 
stood, and which are to this day abundantly supplied. 
with the reservoirs and cisterns which had bet 
hewn in them in old time.” But if Moab is so 
eligible a country for colonisation, Gilead is no less. 
fertile. ‘The charms of Gilead to the north of the 
Jabbok are superior, in my eyes, to the plains here 
described, while the country is far more free from Arabs,. 
and law-abiding.” But between the Jabbok and the. 
Yarmuk a large portion of the soil is village property, 
and would therefore cost money, while in the Belka, to 
the north-east of the Dead Sea, where the “ waclies teem 
with an almost tropical vegetation,” not an acre is so 
held. From here to the adjacent hills are several belts 
of temperature. 

‘The consequence is, that in no part of the world could so great 2 
variety of agricultural produce be obtained compressed within so 
limited a space. The valley of the Jordan would act as an enor- 
mous hothouse for the new colony. Here might be cultivated 
palms, cotton, indigo, sugar, rice, sorghum, besides bananas, pine- 
apples, yams, sweet-potatoes, and other field and garden produce. 
Rising a little higher, the country is adapted to tobacco, maize, 
castor-oil, millet, flax, sesamum, melons, gourds, cumin, coriander, 
anise, ochra, brinjals, pomegranates, oranges, figs—and so up to 
the plains, where wheat, barley, beans and lentils of various sorts, 
with olives and vines, would form the staple products. Gilead 
especially is essentially a country of wine and oil; it is also- 
admirably adapted to silk-culture, while among its forests, carob or 
locust bean, pistachio, jujube, almond, balsam, kali, and other 
profitable trees grow wild in great profusion. 


Then we are told that all the fruits of Southern Europe 
grow wild in great profusion, and English fruits would 
thrive on the higher levels. Next, the Dead Sea Is 
represented as a “mine of unexplored wealth,” the 
supply of chlorate of potassium alone, “200,000 tons 
of which are annually consumed in England,” being 
“ practically inexhaustible.” The labour required could 
easily be got, for the fellahin are capable, under intelli- 
gent direction, of doing all that could be required. And 
an outlet for the produce would be found by a series of 
railway lines starting at that sandy sketch of a town 
called Ismailia, on the Suez Canal, running across the 
desert by the southern end of the Dead Sea to the 
proposed colony, which would be between the Jabbok 
and the Arnon rivers, thence northward, with a twenty- 
mile branch to Jerusalem, by the Jordan valley to 
Tiberias, on the Sea of Galilee, where a branch would 
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seek the sea at the port of Haifa, the main line con- 
tinuing its northward course to Damascus, This line 
from Ismailia to Haifa would be “only” 455 miles in 
length, or about 480 from Ismailia to Damascus, or almost 
as far as by the nearest possible route from the Land’s 
End to Edinburgh. It might be deemed presumptuous 
if we were to ask where the money is to come from for 
these railways, running partly for~ hundreds of miles 
across trackless and shifting sand, and what the 
colony would do to get rid of its produce while 
capital was being found even for those sections that 
would really be required, that to Jerusalem, that to 
Haifa, and that to Damascus. The great scheme, more- 
over, includes a line from the colony to the port of 
Akaba on the eastern arm of the Red Sea, because this 
would give us an alternative route to India, instead of 
the Euphrates Valley line. Mr. Oliphant sees no diffi- 
culty in all this. And we must say that the light-hearted 
way in which he looks at this railway project casts a 
shade of doubt on his capacity for estimating the real 
difficulties of life in his proposed colony. 

We have resisted the temptation to be led away from 
the main purpose of the book by any of the interesting 
chapters which Mr. Oliphant has based upon his own or 
other people’s experiences in Turkey. His views on the 
Ottoman Government and its reform are sound, and we 
should be by no means sorry to see England, France, 
and Austria-Hungary enter into an alliance for the pro- 
tection and reform of Syria, as a model of what the rest 
of the Empire might be made. But, after all, the ques- 
tion raised by his book is, could the Belka colony be 
made to pay? We have no doubt on the subject, 
though we do not go so far as to say large fortunes could 
be made there. If it could pay and the climate would 
suit those who have been accustomed to more northern 
airs, it will not be long uncolonised, whether the Jews 
take it up or not. If there be foundation for half of 
Mr. Oliphant’s views, the foundation of a colony ought 
to be a paying speculation, irrespective of race or creed. 
When the matter is put in its right light at Constantinople 
—when a Land Bank has been formed—the rest will 
be easy. Meanwhile, Mr. Oliphant has produced a book 
which will set many people talking, and more people 
thinking. 





ETIENNE DOLET. 


Etienne Dolet: the Martyr of the Renaissance. A Biography: 
By Richard Copley Christie, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Manchester. Macmillan and Co, 

Mr. Christie’s title-page tersely sets forth Etienne 

Dolet’s principal claim to the remembrance of posterity. 
The Renaissance, in its literary aspect, could hardly be 
better personified than in a scholarly And _ heretical 
printer. Dolet is the more interesting as a representative 
of the later phase of the great Renaissance movement, 
when mere philology was becoming less and less the 
sum of culture, and men of letters were becoming more 
and more animated by that “intense love of the human 
race, intense desire for its social and intellectual progress, 
intense hatred of hypocrisy, bigotry, superstition, and 
ignorance,” which Mr. Christie signalises as the tradition 
handed down from Rabelais, through Montaigne and 
Molitre, to Voltaire. It was for these things that Dolet 
suffered death, and not for the pugnacity, acrimony, and 
scurrility which unquestionably lessen our regard for 
the man, but cannot diminish our sympathy for the 
martyr ; and which are, in a great degree, excused 
by the fashions of his age. It is one great merit 
of Mr. Christie’s marvellously complete and erudite 
monograph so to depict this humanist of the six- 
teenth century, with all his lights and shades, as the 
type of a class whose culture had matured into liberality, 
but not yet, as a rule, into urbanity. Another achieve- 
ment of even more importance is the graphic picture 
of the condition of France under the gay and gallant 
Francis I. Spanish atrocities have so far thrown French 
atrocities into the shade, that probably few have hitherto had 
any adequate conception of the gusts of fanaticism which 
from time to time desolated the land, of the enormous scale 


on which judicial murders were perpetrated during these 
frenzied outbursts, of the abject subservience of a natu- 
rally high-spirited sovereign to the bigots about him, and 
of the constant peril and humiliation of all enlightened 
men. The one redeeming feature was that religious per- 
secution was not systematically organised as in Spain and 
Italy. The Inquisition never obtained a footing beyond 
a limited district of the South of France, and the various 
local tribunals neither possessed the singleness of purpose 
nor the unity of action requisite for the total extirpation 
of free thought. 

Chance threw the fated Dolet into the part of France 
least congenial to anindependent thinker. Born in 1509 
at Orleans, imbued with liberal studies and liberal ideas 
at Padua, subsequently secretary to the French ambas- 
sador at Venice, he came, full of hope and ambition, 
to the University of Toulouse, intending to devote him- 
self to the preparation of a great work upon the Latin 
language ‘‘ with a primary view of proving the superiority 
in style of Cicero to Sallust, Cesar, and Livy.” The 
necessity of supporting himself, however, compelled 
him to follow a profession, and Toulouse was at that time 
the most celebrated French school of law. Unfortunately, 
“for three centuries before this time it had been the 
headquarters of ecclesiastical bigotry, tyranny, and 
superstition, the birthplace and in France the chief seat 
of the Inquisition.” One of the most eminent scholars 
in Toulouse, Jean de Caturce, was burned alive in Dolet’s 
time ; another, Jean de Boyssonne, Dolet’s own best 
friend and counsellor, only escaped by a humiliating 
recantation. Dolet’s intense exasperation is not surpris- 
ing ; what is really surprising is his courage in pronounc- 
ing the two remarkable orations which, as his French 
biographer says, laid the first faggots to the pyre which 
consumed him fourteen years afterwards. Compelled to 
fly from Toulouse, he repaired to Lyons, where he found 
a friend in the eminent printer Gryphius. Here his 
orations, epistles, and poems were published ; his long- 
meditated commentaries also appeared, and were suc- 
ceeded by his ill-judged, though well-meant, endeavour 
to defend the ultra-Ciceronians of his day against the 
galling sarcasms of Erasmus. Here, too, he gained, 
unfortunately only to forfeit, the friendship of Rabelais, 
a curious episode which Mr. Christie has thoroughly 
elucidated. In fact, between irritability and indis- 
cretion, Dolet was but a fickle and unsafe friend, 
and the one homicide he accidentally committed 
affects us less painfully than the long list of his 
ruptured intimacies. It can only be said that in this, 
as in more creditable aspects, he represents an age of 
learning when Joni mores were not construed to com- 
prehend good manners. It was most unfortunate for 
him to have deprived himself of friends when friends 
were about to be most needed. In 1538 he had become 
a printer and publisher on his own account, with the 
concurrence and active assistance of the generous 
Gryphius. A bitter dispute prevailed at the time be- 
tween the master printers and the journeymen, and 
Dolet, although himself a master, characteristically made 
enemies of all his colleagues except Gryphius by pas- 
sionately espousing the weaker side. When, after an 
interval of enforced prudence, he in addition so far forgot 
himself as to print the Scriptures in French, with an- 
exhortation to read them, he was imprisoned and his 
press broken up. His industry had been remarkable. 
During five years he had printed eighty volumes upon 
every variety of subject. Of a fourth of these he was 
himself the author ; a like proportion had been edited or 
prefaced by him. Condemned, pardoned, again im- 
prisoned, he effected an ingenious escape, took refuge 
for a time in Piedmont, ventured back to France, 
and then published the volume which was most 
iniquitously made the occasion of his death. In 
this ill-starred book Dolet, who had already gained 
distinction as a writer of Latin verse, appears as 
a French poet with a series of metrical epistles 
quaintly entitled “ Le Second Enfer,” the first of which is 
a dignified and manly remonstrance with Francis I. on 
his suffering himself to be made the tool of bigots and 
persecutors. The poems also contain sufficient disproof 
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of the charge of atheism frequently brought against him ; 
and he may have thought that he was establishing a 
character for piety by appending a translation of the 
“ Axiochus,” a dialogue, then universally attributed to 
Plato, in defence of the immortality of the soul. Some 
words innocently added to a passage of this dialogue, to 
make the author’s meaning clearer, were tortured into a 
denial of the very doctrine which the dialogue was com- 
posed to support. A more glaring injustice could not be 
committed, and we must confess we can much better 
understand the concern for the honour of the French 
magistracy, which has led M. Baudrier to offer a lame 
apology, than the respect with which this extenuation is 
treated by Mr. Christie. Dolet was strangled and burned 
on August 3, 1546, nominally on the transparently 
ridiculous charge of blasphemy, more truly for having 
circulated the Scriptures in the vernacular, most of all 
because his errors equally with his virtues were obnoxious 
and formidable to bigotry and pedantry. 

Dolet’s judicial murder has mainly contributed to pre- 
serve his memory ; yet it is due to him to admit that his 
claims to the sympathy of posterity rest after all rather 
upon’his life than his death. His career was a constant 
struggle for freedom of writing and speech in every 
department. If, inthe course of it, he betrayed frequent 
want of temper, and occasional want of principle, it is to 
be considered that in that age such an apostleship was 
unlikely to be assumed by any one not “bold and tur- 
bulent of wit.” He was rather a martyr to liberty than 
to religion ; his creed was the religion of humanity ; he 
circulated the Scriptures rather in the interest of free 
thought than of Protestantism ; and, on the other hand, 
the charge of atheism seems sufficiently refuted by his 
writings. On the immortality of the soul he was 
probably sceptical ; but he can have had no intention of 
publicly impugning the tenet when he translated a work 
composed in its support. His numerous friendships are 
as good evidence of his amiable qualities as his frequent 
estrangements are of his failings ; but it is noteworthy 
that he never once refers to an alienated friend in a spirit 
of bitterness, or to vindicate himself. Perhaps the 
highest testimony to his desert is the frank and manly 
confession of his biographer that having originally been 
misled by Dolet’s French panegyrist into greatly over- 
rating him, and having discovered that he was full of 
faults which conduced to his tragical end, he has never- 
theless deemed him well worthy of the research, the 
journeys, and the toil of composition required by this 
elaborate work. Mr. Christie’s labours, indeed, must 
seem fabulous out of Germany. ‘They have been 
amply repaid by the correction of innumerable current 
errors and the copious information derived from new 
sources, especially the hitherto unused MSS. of Dolet’s 
admirable friend, Jean de Boyssonne, preserved at 
Toulouse. The bibliography of Dolet’s press will be 
highly appreciated by bibliophiles ; and the treatment of 
the Latin and vernacular literature of the period attests 
such a mastery of the subject as can be possessed by very 
few out of France. The whole work is animated by the 
finest and deepest spirit of humanity, and is a model of 
learning without pedantry, laborious investigation with- 
out dulness, and the rare power of exposing intolerance 
without becoming guilty of it. If inferior in interest of 
theme and perfect literary mastery to Mr. Pattison’s bio- 
grapky of Casaubon, it is nevertheless a book of the same 
high class, and distinguished by the same high qualities. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Hermann und Dorothea. Mit Acht Bildern. Berlin: G. 
Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

The history of how Goethe’s lovely idyll, ‘‘ Hermann 
und Dorothea,” passed into the publisher’s hands, and 
thence into those of the public, is, we are diposed to 
think, not generally known ; indeed, the story might 
have remained a secret had not a letter of Goethe’s been 
discovered a few years ago at Brunswick, which reveals 
a singular example of the sometimes strange relations 
between author and publisher. The poet, sending a 


sealed packet to the bookseller, wrote that if he felt 
willing to publish its contents he was to forthwith send 
him the sum of one thousand thalers ; if not willing, to 
return the packet with the seal unbroken. The book- 
seller considered the condition for a few days, then 
determined to remit the sum and break the seal, On 
opening the parcel he found it to contain the MS. of the 
delightful pastoral which has since become so famous. 
The part played by the bookseller in this little incident 
was that of a pure speculator; for at the time he received 
the mysterious MS. Goethe’s popularity was waning fast. 
The naturalness of the diction and the bucolic realism 
of the characters of the poem not only revived, but 
considerably widened the author’s fame. The present 
edition of this charming epic, simple as the simplest 
prose, yet possessing all the witcheries of rhyme, is un- 
accompanied by preface or notes. ‘Their absence is, 
however, in no way felt, for the engravings distributed 
over the pages of the book form a sufficient supplement 
to the text, and we are vividly reminded of the poet’s 
description of his poem—that its purpose is to show, as 
in a mirror, the great movements and changes of the 
world’s stage. The chief situations which these engravings 
present, so exquisitely executed by Freiherr von Ramberg, 
after the well-known paintings of Friedrich Bruckmann, 
are those of the two old people under the archway ; the 
departure of the wanderers; Hermann and the neigh- 
bour’s daughter ; “ Dorothea und die Wéchnerinn ;” 
Hermann and Dorothea at the well; and the return 
home before the storm. ‘This work, so beautifully got up 
in every respect, with its delicate initial-letters by Adolf 


Schill, is a worthy specimen of the many German gift. 


books now being issued for the new year. 


Faust ven Goethe. Ester Theil. Mit Bildern und Zeichnungen, 
Von A. v. Kreling. Miinchen. Friedrich Brockmann’s Verlag, 

In the volume before us we have not only an édition de 
/uxe of Goethe’s masterpiece, but a series of illustrations 
which would in themselves, without the aid of the text, 
tell the story of Faust’s adventures with Wagner—that 
typical German P/i/ister—with Mephistopheles, Gretchen, 
and the rest of the characters. These drawings, of 
course, begin with a picture of “The Prelude on the 
Stage,” which faithfully suggests the audacious irony of 
that situation. We then come to a bold scene of the 
“Prologue in Heaven.” The opening scene of the 
tragedy, where Faust is discovered at night beginning his 
soliloquy about his vain attempts to wrest from Nature 
her most hidden secrets, is most perfectly presented, and 


seems to us the best in the collection ; while there is not’ 


less power in the drawing which reveals Faust turning 
away at the sight of the Earth Spirit which she has 
invoked. We have no space here to enumerate the 
many picturesque interpretations which accompany the 
great drama through its varying stages, but would only 
recommend it as another example of the gift-books of 
which we have already spoken. 


Aus Einer Kleinen Stadt, Won Gustav Freytag. Leipsig: 
Verlag von S. Hirzel. 

It seems but a part of the order of things that the 
habitual reader should become iconoclastic as the taste 
develops and the field for its indulgence widens; we 
grow more eclectic with a larger choice, and much that 
was once marvellous soon becomes mediocre ; it is ex- 
perience in the book-world as it is experience in the 
world of men, that knocks down the idols of our youth, 
Gustav Freytag has had his turn as the ideal of a gene- 
ration, and no doubt new generations will continue to 
admire him, ‘There was a day when his two most famous 
novels, “Soll und Haben” and the “ Verlorene Hand- 
schrift ” had an unbounded charm for us ; this was in our 
student days, and in reading every word of the five 
books of the one and the six books of the other, we did 
so with a gusto that would now not even impel us to a 
re-perusal of either. The long chapters, the elaborate 
pictures of German life were then not long drawn out 
enough for us, and the humour was as fresh as though 
we had never read Dickens. In taking up “ Aus Einer 
Kleinen Stadt,” these early impressions come back with 
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full force, but we no longer find in Freytag what we did 
of old ; our admiration for him is of yesterday. Those 
who read the book before us as a first specimen of his 
work, and at an earlier age, may think differently to 
those who know his bygone style. For ourselves, the 
book seems to belong to the second-hand bookstall rather 
than the bookseller’s shop. 


Geschichte des Neueren Dramas. Von Robert Prolss, Erster 
Band. Leipsig: Verlag von Bernhard Schlicke. 

The freshness and novelty of this work on the history 
of the more modern drama must strike all who are 
in any way acquainted with the bibliography of this 
entrancing subject. This first volume of the history 
opens with an account of the drama in Italy, in which 
the author expatiates on the development of the national 
spirit struggling against the growth of individuality 
in the Italians ; and this historical sketch, together with 
that of the “‘ Renaissance of Antiquity,” is a most admir- 
able piece of erudition. Not less learned and interesting 
is the manner in which Herr Prolss traces the conflict 
between the Italian and the Latin tongues, and takes 
us from the early beginning of the Italian drama through 
the growth of comedy and tragedy during the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. The 
author dwells on the history of the opera during the 
eighteenth century and on the Commedia dell’ Arte. In 
this way, through many entertaining chapters, Herr 
Prolss brings us up to the drama of the present day, 
giving us his impressions of the most recent plays and 
players; and his notices of Madame Ristori, Signor 
Salvini, and Signor Rossi, though short, will prove of 
interest to many.- 


RECENT. DIVINITY. 


The Inspiration of the New Testament. By Walter R. Browne, 
M.A. With a Preface by Rev. J. P. Norris, D.D., Canon of 
Bristol. London: Kegan Paul and Co. 

Mr. Browne has reason on his side in appealing, as he 
does, to the Old and New ‘Testaments themselves for a 
clear notion, if not a strict definition of their inspiration. 
It is very evident that if Holy Scripture itself does not 
profess to give us the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, those who accept it as a rule of faith must bow to 
its decisions as final on this as on all other points on which 
it pronounces an opinion. The method here pursued by 
Mr. Browne is one of rigid and candid induction. Passages 
bearing on the question of inspiration are collated and 
carefully examined, and from such an examination the 
writer endeavours to reason out the nature and the limits 
of the special inspiration which the Bible seems to claim 
for itself. It is certainly a very significant factor in this 
long-vexed problem that none of the creeds of the Church 
claim for Holy Scripture a plenary or literal inspiration. 
Now the writer before us, after a very sifting inductive 
process, comes to the conclusion that the Bible is not to 
be accepted as fully inspired in all its pages, containing, 
as it does, the purely “human” elements, human beyond 
a doubt as they are clearly erroneous, and altogether at 
variance with and contradictory to the truth which alone 
is Divine. We have no space to follow our candid 
writer through his many proofs of these traces of human 
error, mistake, inaccuracies, and ignorance, as shown by 
various passages in the Gospel narrative, which go evi- 
dently to demolish the literal and plenary theory of in- 
spiration. It will, however, be sufficient to point out, as 
an example, that while St. Matthew (x. 7) makes our 
Lord to command His disciples to take “no staves” 
for their journey, St. Mark (vi. 8) makes our Lord 
to command them “to take nothing for their journey 
save a staff only.” We should, however, do a gross 
injustice to Mr. Browne if we did not, on the other hand, 
point out that he not only admits, but does his best to 
demonstrate that much of the Old and New Testament 
is the very word of God, and the subject of direct or 
indirect inspiration. ‘The writings of the Prophets in the 
Old Testament and the Revelation of St. John in the 
New are according to him authentic examples of direct 
and immediate inspiration, while the historical books, 
such as the Gospels, are works of ‘ndirect and mediate 


inspiration, “recording as they do, not revelations made 
for the first time to the writer, but revelations contained 
in the word and actions of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
There is, too, according to Mr. Browne, a third kind of 
inspiration, which plays an important part in the sacred 
volume. This he calls “preventive inspiration,” which 
‘extends to such a superintendence as to ensure that no 
serious or harmful error shall be introduced,” while the 
writer is supposed to be merely making statements on 
matters which were within his own personal knowledge 
and his own power of verification. In the discussion ot 
his theory, we must in justice accord our author the 
merit of a thorough mastery of his subject, a remarkable 
closeness and cogency of reasoning, and a very clear 
insight into the real difficulties of the problem to be 
solved, intrinsic as well as extrinsic. 


Fesus Christ; His Life and His Work. By Rev. F. Ae 
Malleson, M.A. Ward, Lock, and Co., London, 

There is a large class of thinkers who reject as alto- 
gether unnecessary any life of the founder of the 
Christian faith beyond the fourfold portraiture of Jesus 
Christ furnished us in the memoirs of the four Evangelists. 
Any addition to the story of the Evangelists is, to their 
minds, a mere work of conjectural supererogation, and 
any diminution from it is an unwarranted mutilation and 
suppression of the truth. Mr. Malleson’s work is not 
only uncalled for, but a mistake and an anachronism 
from end to end. He adopts readings which the highest 
textual scholars have rejected as interpolations in the 
sacred text. He plays the preacher where he ought to 
be the faithful chronicler ; he never criticises except to 
blunder, and he is never original except to be eccentric 
or in error. Asa specimen of Mr. Malleson’s erroneous 
criticisms, we may note his cavil against St. Hilary, who 
traces the descent of Jesus Christ to the Holy Ghost, 
on the ground that “the Holy Ghost proceeded from 
the Son, and not the Son from the Spirit.” Here the 
critic forgets that the Catholic doctrine of the procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son is one 
affecting the Godhead of the Person, but the doctrine of 
the man Jesus Christ being born of the Virgin Mary by 
the instrumentality of the Holy Ghost is a doctrine 
affecting His manhood only. There is only one portion 
of the work before us which really commands our un- 
qualified admiration, and that is the illustrations, which 
are numerous, and also beautiful specimens of art, and 
drawn after the best models. 


The New Truth and the Old Faith. By a Scientific Layman. 
London : Kegan Paul and Co. 1880. 

This is a courageous, and, to a certain extent, a re- 
markably successful attempt to deal with the great and 
growing problem of our age—the reconciliation of revela- 
tion with the progressive teachings of scientific truth. 
The work is divided into three divisions, “Whence ? 
What? and /VAither?” bearing on the origin, mission, 
and future destiny of man. The conclusion to which 
this prolix and rather bombastic writer comes, is that 
“man has come from God, is preserved by Him on 
earth, and returns to Him in heaven.” In the main he 
regards the cosmogony of Genesis in the light of poetry ;. 
he accepts Darwinism, especially in its doctrine of evolu- 
tion and development, as inadequate to account for the 
origin of man, though it may account for the survival 
of the fittest ; and, with a very singular inconsistency, 
he expresses a firm belief in the unalterable laws of 
nature, and side by side with it an equally unshaken 
belief that “every good gift, and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father of Lights, 
with whom is no variableness nor shadow of turning.” 


The Consolations of the Christian Seasons. Part I. Advent to 
Easter. By George Edward Jelf, M.A. London: Walter 
Smith, 

These devotional pages, founded on the spiritual 
lessons taught in the Gospels, Epistles, and Collects of 
the Liturgy of the Church of England during the 
sacred seasons, are intended to direct pious minds, amid 
the troubles and trials, and the wear and tear of daily 
life, to the consolation of that religion whose avowed 
mission it is to comfort and ennoble the life of man. 
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NOVELS. 

What will Society Say? By H. C. Coape, Author of the ‘ Ring- 

woods of Ringwood.”” 3 vols. Tinsley Brothers. 

We have not been able to discover the plot of this 
novel. There is a young man who finds his salary as 
clerk in the Foreign Office insufficient, so, having taken 
part in some theatrical performances of the Wands- 
worth Wanderers, he accepts an engagement to play in 
the provinces for twenty pounds a night, a sum shortly 
after increased to twenty-five pounds, and he is not 
troubled to attend any rehearsals except such as he him- 
self may demand. There is also a little French pianist, 
who, finding teaching not so paying a thing as might 
be, also goes on the stage, a generous manager being at 
hand to offer her an engagement as agreeable as that 
accepted by the ex-Foreign Office clerk. Once on the 
stage, she proceeds to take the town and the provinces 
by storm, and to refuse offers of marriage from various 
noblemen. Then the ex-Foreign Office clerk leaves the 
stage for a time and marries an heiress, and lives with 
his people-in-law in Belgrave Square and at their country 
seat. His mother-in-law, and a certain Honourable Claude 
Cotherstone, an altogether impossible person, proving 
too much for him, he leaves his wife at home and goes 
off to the provinces again, where, for the trifling sum of 
fifty pounds a week, he plays Claude and Hamlet to the 
Pauline and Ophelia of the little French pianist, a circum- 
stance he does not think necessary to communicate to 
his wife, though he is on good terms with her ; nor does 
it occur to him that in these days of penny papers she is 
at all likely to find it out. Not unnaturally she gets 
jealous, especially as the French pianist has been her 
own and her husband’s particular friend ; so she runs 
away from her home to her husband, and the Honourable 
Claude Cotherstone, whose courtesy title is insisted on at 
every opportunity, gets up a kind of mock elopement, 
for what reason does not appear ; for even the jealous 
wife is not in the secret. She arrives on the scene just 
as all things are smoothed, and her husband’s arms ready 
to enfold her. The French pianist, having loved her 
Hamlet in vain, gets tired of refusing adoring noblemen, 
and finally sets her heart on an artist—a rising A.R.A. 
He has not proposed, but she gets over that little 
difficulty ; for in the presence of his friend she makes 
him a long speech, winding up with: “Here, in the 
presence of your friend and mine, I accept once and for 
all the offer you have a hundred times, by act and look, 
though not by word, made me of your life’s love and 
devotion. I am ready, whenever such is your wish, to 
become your wife.” Let this be a warning to rising A.R.A.’s 
to be careful of their actsand looks. The question raised 
is, What will society say to an ex-Foreign Office 
clerk making the stage a profession? Society cares 
little what anyone does, and ifit has a respect for anything 
it is for a profession of any kind that pays. The con- 
struction and style of this story are altogether crude, the 
English is slipshod, and the author has little ways that 
are irritating to the patient reader, such as printing 
words he wishes to lay a stress upon in small capitals, 
and bringing in characters from a former novel and 
indicating them with an asterisk. 


In Fair Bruges. By C. Beeston. Remington and Co. 

A story of slender interest, set in a Belgian frame, the 
latter being greatly superior to that which it contains. 
Sir Guy Saville, with his daughter and niece, are living in 
Bruges from economical motives. In due time the 
young ladies are provided with lovers, and after a series 
of dreary conversations, stuffed full of platitudes, on all 
manner of subjects, and slight misunderstandings, we 
arrive at a happy conclusion. Some of the writing is 
easy and pleasant enough, but the authoress should avoid 
coining words, and should certainly have a little punctua- 
tion; she almost invariably puts semicolons where 
commas and periods should be. The best part of the 
book is that which describes the old city of Bruges and 
its customs, and the peculiarities of its inhabitants ; 
indeed, as furnishing a tolerably fair description of an 
ancient medieval city, “In Fair Bruges” is not without 


considerable merit. 
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Octavia's Lovers. By the Author of “‘ Lalage.” 3 vols. Samuel 
Tinsley and Co, 


We are inclined to think this story may be true, other- 


wise Octavia’s lover, or rather the man she loves, would 
have been made a little more obviously a villain ; or he 
would not have been so needlessly killed ; or, being 
killed, he would not have been proved to have had a 
discreditable history in the background. If it is not 
true it is very naturally told, but very irritating, for Elliot 
Gordon is not at all a bad sort of fellow, in spite of his 
tendency to make long speeches, and our sympathy is 
with him rather than with Octavia, when, from a slightly 
mistaken sense of duty, she refuses to fulfil her engage- 
ment to marry him, and lets him go off to Switzerland 
alone, as it proves, to meet his death. After he is dead, 
it turns out that years ago he had married an Italian girl 
and deserted her and her child. He believed her to 
have died long before he made love to Octavia, but the 
story of his cruelty remains, and the broken-hearted 
southern girl dies in the English land to which she had 
brought her child. The manner in which Octavia hears 
the news is well told, the whole story is natural, and all 
exaggeration of sentiment is avoided in a way many 
novelists might take’to heart. ‘‘ Octavia’s Lovers” is not 
a feeble story, and if it had been compressed into two 
volumes instead of three, it would have been a stronger 
and better one. 
observation, and we shall expect good work from her 
pen when more experienced. 


The author has self-restraint and 


Honor, 3vols. By Miss E. M. Walford. Tinsley Brothers. 

This story is in its own little way a sign of the times. 
Ten years ago it would not have been written. Now 
there are many of its type, only with this difference, that 
in most novels in which the heroine starts in life with 
pessimistic ideas and a troublesome sense of her own 
individuality, there is an agnostic tendency, and this is just 
what Miss Alford’s book has not. All the way through, 
for all her grand talk and dissatisfaction with the world, 
Honor is a simple Christian woman, and her history may 
with the greatest safety be left about where there are 
grown-up daughters and in country houses and reli- 
gious families. Honor Rowe, the daughter of a 
worldly, vulgar mother, longs after something better in 
life, something that will satisfy her intellectual craving, 
though what she craves for neither she nor the writer 
seem precisely to know, but that she is very much in 
earnest—we cannot make out what about—and talks 
grandly and vaguely, and sits by open windows, and 
wears white dresses, after the fashion of dreamy heroines. 
She falls in love with the brother of her dearest friend, 
and the usual complications are brought about. Her 
mother rates her in a ridiculous manner for not throwing 
herself at the head of a fashionable artist, the nephew of 
a baronet likely soon to die (as he conveniently does). 
The baronet’s nephew, by the way, is spoken of as “the 


parti of the season,” so there must have been a dearth of 


eligible young men that year. Honor being true to her 
conviction, that love, and intense love, is the only thing 
to marry for, is virtually turned out of doors, and goes off 
to be a village schoolmistress in the West of England, 
There she gives up some of her grand talk, and sets to 
work with a will. But she is rather too good, and too 
conscious of her goodness, as when, for instance, she 
nurses the sick and seems all the time less sorry for her 
patients than glad of the opportunity to distinguish herself. 
There are strong points in “Honor ;” the book would 
be very good, indeed, if it were less affected. ‘There are 
a few things to laugh at, some to smile at, but it is a 
pretty story, and, as novels go, by no means a bad one. 


Mehalah: A Story of the Salt Marshes, 2 vols, Smith and 
Elder. 

“ Mehalah” is a remarkable novel. The scene is laid 
on the Essex coast, which the author evidently knows 
well, and the characters, in spite of their stilted and 
often improbable talk, appear to be drawn from living 
models. Mehalah—the name used to be a common one 


among the gipsies along the marshes—is a fine character 
and commands one’s sympathy all through ; never more, 


perhaps, than when she calmly pitches her paltry rival, 
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Pheebe Musset, overboard. After Mehalah, her fierce 
lover, Elijah Rebow, is the best drawn character in the 
book, and his overmastering passion, now alternating 
between love and hate, for Mehalah, is depicted with 
great intensity and vividness ; so much so that, in spite 
of his cruelty and cunning, one’s sympathy is always half 
with him, and one feels that, like the woman he loves so 
fatally, he has the elements of greatness in him. The book 
suggests “Wuthering Heights,” and in the last scenes in 
which the latent madness in Elijah’s nature developes itself, 
and he gains his momentary triumph in death, it is impos- 
sible to forget the climax to “ Macleod of Dare,” though 
“ Macleod of Dare” never equals the present novel in 
dramatic power. There is something more than pathetic 
in the way the author brings back the man for whom 
Mehalah has cherished an ideal love, only to show what 
common clay it has been wasted on, and the description 
of Elijah’s blindness, with his almost thankfulness for it, 
since it gains him the pity which at one moment seems 
half akin to love, and the account of Mrs. Sharland’s 
death, are unlike anything we remember, certainly in 
recent novels. One feels the author knows his models 
well, but the humour is generally exaggerated, and so 
weakened. The dialogue all through often fails, which 
is one reason why, in spite of the author’s great literary 
ability, we think this must be his first attempt at novel 
writing: He takes so many opportunities to havea fling 
at the sex, ‘as, for instance, “woman is the natural 
enemy of woman,” as at first made us think “ Mehalah” 
might be written by a woman, but elsewhere the indica- 
tions of sex are too strong to be mistaken ; it is evidently 
the work of a man, and of one who has known and lived 
among the kind of people he describes and the amphi- 
bious country they inhabit. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Ideal Chemistry. A Lecture by Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. (Macmillan and Co.)—This drochure has a 
sad interest, for it was probably the last contribution to 
science of the late Professor of Chemistry in Oxford. In 
reality, however, it was not written this year, for as early as 
1867 it was presented as a lecture before the Chemical 
Society, and is in the main a popularization of the author’s 
memoirs on the “Calculus of Chemical Operations,” pub- 
lished in the “ Philosophical Transactions.” The theme of 
Sir Benjamin’s thesis is the substitution of algebraical for- 
mulze for the present system of notation. Doubtless this 
change would be a reform in the direction of a more philo- 
sophical nomenclature. But it is extremely doubtful whether 
it would serve any other very useful purpose, and certainly 
to the majority of students it would simply intensify the 
difficulty of a not very easy subject. CCl,COOH: does not 
at first sight look very captivating, but would a*y°«*é charm 
the learner? H,SO, is the present symbol for sulphuric 
acid, and, on the whole, serves the purpose as well as Sir 
Benjamin Brodie’s a@&*, and this is evidently the opinion of 
chemists. For though the proposal has been before 
them for thirteen years, we are not aware of its having 
been adopted by even the “ viewiest” of a practical race of 
men. 
Duty. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. (John Murray.)—The 
retrospective preface of Dr. Smiles’s new volume at first 
sight, or to a superficial glance, may appear somewhat 
egotistical. But the author, in saying a “fore word” for the 
last book of the series, of which “Self-Help” was the first, 
could not do better than briefly refer to the succession and 
success of the four preceding numbers of that series. He 
takes occasion in noting the-favourable reception of “ Self- 
Help,” to express his wonder that “in the matter of copy- 
right,” the American Legislature should be less honest than 
the Governments of France, Germany, and Italy. The same 
method of teaching, by example, which Dr. Smiles has so 
abundantly employed in his former works, is again pursued 
in “Duty.” From all nations, and peoples, and tongues, he 
gathers together both great and small, who have shown by 
their whole lives, or by some great instance of action or 
passion, that to do what seemed to them their duty, irre- 
spective of consequences, was the inflexible law of their 
being; and he has assembled together a vast col- 
lection of portraits, which, though there may be in- 
accuracies of delineation, and in some cases traditional 
misrepresentations not corrected by more accurate research, 

resent a long series of noble or ignoble heroes and 
eroines, who could say with Nelson, “I have done my 





duty.” It is, we suppose, inevitable in a work which is 
intended to teach the young rather than instruct the mature, 
that the conception of “Duty” should be somewhat blurred by 
the necessary limitations. Dr. Smiles endeavours both by 
definition and by selection of examples to impress the view 
that the “devoir” or duty of knight or squire must be a 
right and lawful one. Thus, in the accounts of endurance, 
we have several pages devoted to examples, first of Christian 
and afterwards of Protestant martyrs. Yet surely the stern 
Roman magistrates who enforced the laws of the empire 
were doing their duty, and the Catholic persecutors of the 
Protestants most devoutly believed that they were “ doing 
God service,” and were averting a pestilent plague of heresy 
from their fellow-men. The duty of toleration is best 
demonstrated by examples impartially drawn from annals 
of all denominations, as the duty of endurance deserves 
to be illustrated by the constancy of Romish priests in Old 
England or Quaker martyrs in New Lngland. Dr. Smiles 
has achieved the best work when, unimpeded by the con- 
flicting] claims of party or prejudice, he is able to pass in 
review those examples of bravery, self-devotion, and what in 
the best sense of the word may be called heroism. As 
Keble in the exquisite verses, which come to mind at this 
season, recalls the many unconscious martyrs, 
The meek souls who little deem 
Their daily life an angel’s theme, 


so Dr. Smiles revives the memory of the unnamed soldiers 
who perished at their post in the Birkenhead, as well as 
mere illustrious or humbler names of those who have died 
or lived for their fellow-men. “ Nihil humani a me alienum” 
is Dr Smiles’s motto. Nor does he forget to stir the hearts 
of his readers with examples of the dutiful love and faith of 
animals, and so move them to a more thorough sense of 
their reciprocal duty. He thus inculcates broad views 
of duty to man and beast, that command universal approval 
and deserve unquestionable allegiance. 


The Showman’s Panorama, by Codlin and Short, with 
an introduction by G. A. Sala, is a good shillingsworth of a 
collection of the vigorous drawings by Mr. Wallis Mackay 
and the equally vigorous writing by Mr. John Latey, jun., 
which appear from week to week in the Penny Jilustrated 
Newspaper. The portraits are commonly striking, though 
of course full of the spirit of caricature, and if all the Liberal 
writing in the penny press were as free from malice as Mr. 
Latey’s, there would be less misrepresentation spread about 
among the people at large. The very first of the pages, 
besides Mr. Sala’s genial introduction, represents the late 
Home Secretary, in September 1878, taking leave of the 
Queen, who says to him, “ Enough of the East! Show that 
you can make life secure in England before tinkering 
Turkey.” It is a palpable hit—to-day. 

New Views on Ireland. By Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—This “rather ambitious title,” as it 
is called by Mr. Russell, who fathers it upon the editor of 
the Daily Telegraph, designates a reproduction of his 
letters to that organ, to which are appended suggestions for a 
remedial scheme, and several polemic epistles, mainly 
directed to defend the writer’s strictures on the manage- 
ment of the estates in Kerry, belonging respectively to Lord 
Lansdowne and Trinity College. One thing at once strikes 
any one who has been previously conversant with the past 
history of the South of Ireland, viz., that Mr. Russell is 
seemingly unacquainted or insufficiently acquainted with the 
former condition of things. Setting aside the hostile 
influences of a succession of bad seasons, the average con- 
dition of the peasantry of the South has been far better for 
some years past than it was, say, half a century ago. Money 
and thought, patience and forbearance, have been expended 
for years upon the people, whom Mr. Russell proposes to 
elevate to social prosperity by what is a practical trans- 
ference of the property in land from the owners, who 
have as perfect and indefeasible a right as any duke in 
England, to the tenants, who possess no more claim 
to a fixed and indefeasible occupancy than Mr. Russell does 
to a house which he may rent year by year. Mr. Russell has 
undoubtedly done his best by careful observation to arrive at 
the prevalent evils and their causes, and he has honestly and 
sincerely propounded his remedial scheme. His work is 
worthy of careful perusal. That he has hit some local blots, 
é.g., the “hanging gale” on the Lansdowne property, cannot 
be denied. But we cannot concur with him in the easy way 
in which he pooh-poohs two consequences which are certain 
to follow as corollaries to his scheme. One is the departure 
from the land of the gentry, who will find themselves mere 
“rent chargeants” without influence or interest. Heseems 
to be unaware that a large amount of Irish property is 
already in that condition, and it does not often happen 
that the holders of rent charges take upon themselves the 
duties of residents. The other is the absolute certainty of 
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ubdivision and multiplication of occupiers, which would in 
a given time—prolonged it might be, or shortened by good 
‘haba? dec ede ue the 2 pate and miseries of 
1846-47. Six months’ residence would probabl 

views formed after a six weeks’ tour. eee pe 


When, recently, it was rumoured at Umballa, and in Mac- 
gregor’s column near the Nari Gorge, that Major Mitford of 
the 14th Bengal Lancers, formerly of Hodson’s Horse, was 
about to write a book, the general opinion, somewhat freely 
expressed, was that he could not, if he tried ever so hard. 
But, as a matter of fact, he has written a very good book, 
viz., To Caubul with the Cavalry Brigade (W. H. Allen and 
Co., 1881), There is no pretension aboutit. It is a simple, 
amusing, interesting, straightforward, instructive soldier’s 
diary slightly expanded. If Major Mitford had done nothing 
but apply to the Cabul campaign the admirable quotation 
from Hotspur’s speech in “ King Henry 1V.,” “Send danger 
from the east into the west, so honour cross it from the north 
to south, and let them grapple !” he would have made a mark 
on the literary work of the time, to which his volume is a 
far from valueless contribution. Indeed, we may gain from 
it a better knowledge of the character of the Afghan people, 
and especially of the Cabuli section of them, than from a 
more ambitious work. Major Mitford’s pages are full of 
bits of spirited adventure, most modestly told ; but that he 
did good work is plain enough, while it is naturally a grief 
to both himself and his gallant regiment that they did not 
have an opportunity of taking part in Sir F. Roberts’s 
march from Cabul to Candahar, the story of which has yet 
to be written, and which we hope will find a historian with 
a pen as lively as that of the senior officer of Murray’s Jat 
Horse. The illustrations, from sketches by the author, 
convey a good notion of critical or interesting scenes in the 
late campaign, and Major Mitford has acquired a knack of 
representing the glare of Indian sunlight, which is so true 
that it makes an old globe-trotter’s eyes blink again. 





STRAY LEAVES. 


eens 


Mr. R. A. Proctor intends starting a new weekly journal, 
combining literature and science, when he returns from his 
Australian and American tours, in which he has “ made a 
fortune.” 

Some reports having been afloat to the effect that Mr. 
Darwin’s health is not good, it may be well to state that he 
suffers from nothing worse than occasional stomachic de- 
rangement, caused by his five years’ voyage in the Beagle 
long ago. Otherwise Mr. Darwin is hale and sociable, goes 
to bed before ten and rises to work at six, and enjoys having 
the best novels of the day read to him by Mrs. Darwin—not 
a bad sign for a man in his seventy-second year, who has 
read and thought much. 


The Christmas number of the Gardeners’ Magazine con- 
tains some tasteful designs for church decoration, as well as 
illustrations of Japanese “ Waits” and sports on the ice in 
Holland. An amusing chapter of antiquarian lore is illus- 
trated by engravings of the ducking-stool and branks where- 
with our forefathers were wont te cure scolds. The Christmas 
supplement has a goodly collection of illustrations and letter- 
press. Some new views on landscape gardening are de- 
lightfully comical. 


Our Dresden correspondent writes:—The Dresden 
Anszeiger tells the following story :—In the town of Klausen- 
berg, a few days ago, a Hungarian lady dropped her pocket- 
handkerchief in the street ; an Austrian officer, wno happened 
to be walking behind her, picked it up and offered it to her. 
The Magyar Charlotte Corday, however, with a withering 
glance remarked: “I take nofhing from the hand of a 
murderer !” The officer with a smile thereupon handed the 
handkerchief to one of the Croats standing by, from whom 
the lady deigned to receive it. Herr Haase has been 
starring in the Hoftheater for the last fortnight. Amongst 
other ré/es he played as Hamlet, Shylock, the madman in 
Brachvogel’s “ Narciss ;” the elder Klingsberg in the “ Beiden 
Klingsberg,” of Kotzebue ; and the last night, in conjunction 
with Frau Frieb-Blumauer, from Berlin, in Benedix’s 
“ Stérenfried.”. Miss Emma Thursby is to give a concert 
here on the 29th, under the direction of Herr Strakosch. 


The German literary notes this week are as follow :— 
The Magazine of Foreign Literature, which, with next year, 
will commence its fiftieth year of existence, will change its 
title, and include for the future home (¢.e. German) subjects 
among its articles. It is announced by this journal that a 





new illustrated Greek journal is to appear shortly in Leipsig 
edited by Herr Pervanoglu. The project is again under 
consideration in Leipsig for the founding of a great political 
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paper to take the place held by the Deutsche Allgemeine 


foo Herr R. Mosse, the proprietor of the Berliner 
Tageblatt, is said to be the chief supporter of the under- 
taking. A new democratic paper has been started in 


Erlangen, and appears three times a week. Messrs. Springer 
announce the publication of Professor Gneist’s new book on 
“Prussian Financial Reform.” 
finished his new novel “ Angela,” the scene o 
on the shores of the lake of Geneva. 
copies have been printed of a book about birds, entitled 
“ Allerlei Gesammelte Ornithologische Beobachtungen,” by 
the Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria; whether the book 
later on will be for sale is not stated. 


Friedrich ee en has 
which is laid 
A few presentation 


The Russian journalistic news this week is as follows :— 


The anti-Nihilist newspaper Bereg, started with a subsidy of 


120,000 roubles by General Gourko during the Solovieff 


epoch in the spring, will be discontinued next year. General 
Loris Melikoff is opposed to the principles on which the 
journal is conducted. 
ment subsidies will be withdrawn from the German Pefers- 
burger Zeitung and the organ of the Foreign Office, the 
Fournal de St. Pétersbourg, which is published in French. 


It is also believed that the Govern- 


Monied assistance will at the same time no longer be 


accorded to the Agence Russe and the Brussels newspaper 
Nord. The death is announced of Bogosvetleff, the editor 
of Delo. 
removed next year from Tobolsk to Tomsk, the administra- 
tion of the former place acting too harshly towards the 
editor for it to be safely carried on there. 
has appeared at Tiflis of the satirical journal Fa/ang. 


The leading Siberian journal Stdeer is to be 


The first number 
The 
local censor has prohibited the editor from publishing cari- 
catures of Government officials, or of individuals in Govern- 
ment uniform. The Go/os intends next year to follow the 
Novoe Vremya and maintain a special correspondent in 
London. Several new journals and magazines are projected 
at Warsaw. 


The Russian literary intelligence is as under :—The 
veteran journalist and author, Pesimsky, is reported to be 
dying at Moscow. M. Tougenieff, the novelist, will pay a 
visit to St. Petersburg early in January. A merchant at 
Cracow has given 3,000 roubles to the local Academy of 
Science, to be spent in the diffusion of cheap literature in the 
Polish language. David Runds has published at Warsaw a 
work on the Talmud. A translation is in preparation of 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s second series of “Johnny Ludlow.” 
McCarthy’s “ History of our Time” will appear in a complete 
form in Russ shortly after the New Year. 


The late Russian Minister of Education, Count Dimitri 
Tolstoy, who was exiled to his estates a few months ago, is 
availing himself of his leisure and retirement to write a 
history of the relations between the Orthodox Church and 
Catherine the Great. Tolstoy is already known to the 
readers of ecclesiastical ‘literature in England as the author 
of “ Romanism in Russia.” 


The Diet of Finland has voted 2,000 marks towards the 
expenses of the University students who are to be despatched 
next summer to Moscow, to prosecute their studies at the 
Exhibition. 

“ Hamlet” has been translated into the Armenian lan- 
guage, and placed on the boards of the Armenian theatre at 
Tiflis. The Armenians are delighted with the play. 


A large number of Roman coins have just been discovered 
near Warsaw, bearing the name of “ M. Antoninus Augustus.” 
Most of them are of silver, and all are excellent specimens 
of ancient coinage. 

A *Moscow merchant, born a peasant, just deceased, has 
bequeathed 50,000 roubles towards the construction of an 
industrial school, and the purchase 0. 10,000 volumes for a 
library for it. The school he has provided with an endow- 
ment of 113,000 roubles, and he has also left a large amount 
for establishing national schools at his birthplace—the 
Moscow suburb of Putiolia. 

It is reported that Mr. Edward Jenkins, formerly M.P. for 
Dundee, will shortly settle in Canada as editor of a new 
daily newspaper in Montreal. 

A prominent official, in connection with the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, is about to publish a novel, under the 
fascinating title of “‘ Romance of a Pupil Teacher.” 


A novel book of the play has been provided for the visitors 
to the Lyceum theatre. Under the personal auspices of Mr. 
Irving, Messrs. Marcus Ward have prepared a beautifully 
illustrated “ Story of the Play.” The tragic legend is illus- 
trated by excellent and faithful drawings of the successive 
scenes, made at the theatre under the superintendence of 
Mr. Irving. This exquisite souvenir of “The Corsican 
Brothers ” is also a marvel of cheapness. 
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The “Nova Alphati Effictio,” issued by Theodore de 


Bry at Frankfort-on-the-Maine in 1595, has just been repro- 
duced in a very perfect small folio by Messrs. George 
Waterston and Sons. The facsimile of this complete 
alphabet of emblematical letters has been made from the 
original in the Library at Keir. 

Autograph hunters will be interested to hear that a letter 
of Corneille, sold in 1855 at the Hotel Drouot for 1,275 
francs, is now again for sale at the same place, and this time 
it is confidently expected that at least 2,000 francs will be 
asked for it. 

At the annual meeting of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers the scrutineers reported that the following gentlemen 
had been duly elected to fill the several offices in the 
Council for the ensuing year :—Mr. James Abernethy, Pre- 
sident ; Sir W. G. Armstrong, C.B., F.R.S., Sir J. W. Bazal- 
gette, C.B., Mr. F. J. Bramwell, F.R.S., and Mr. J. Brunlees, 
Vice-Presidents ; Mr. G. Berkley, Mr. G. B. Bruce, Sir John 
Coode, Mr. E. A. Cowper, Mr. A. Giles, Sir Charles A. 
Hartley, Mr. H. Hayter, Dr. W. Pole, F.R.S., Mr. R. Raw- 
linson, C.B., Mr. A. M. Rendel, Dr. C. W. Siemens, F.R.S., 
Mr. D. Stevenson, Sir W. Thomson, F.R.S., Sir Jos. Whit- 
worth, Bart., F.R.S., and Mr. E. Woods, other Members of 
Council. 

M. Michel Chasles has just died at Paris at the age of 
eighty-eight. He was one of the best mathematicians of his 
day, a special chair of higher geometry having been created 
for him in the Faculty of Science in 1846. His name, how- 
ever, will probably be best remembered in connection with 
his warm advocacy of the authenticity of a number of MSS. 
attributed to Pascal, in which the discoveries of Newton 
were all forestalled. Later on these MSS. were proved 
beyond all doubt to be the forgeries of a certain Vrain- 
Lucas, who was afterwards condemned for swindling. But 
the forgeries must have been cleverly executed to deceive so 
acute a man as Michel Chasles. 

A quantity of coins have been found ina cellar at Simmer- 
ing, near Vienna, which the numismaticians have not yet 
been able to identify. Coins are known to have been struck 
at Simmering about the Christian era, during the Roman 
wars against the Marcomanni, but from what can be seen 
of the inscriptions on some of those recently discovered they 
must be of much more ancient date. They are supposed 
to be Celtic. 

At the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society on Monday, 
Professor Dowson read a paper on “ The Invention of the 
Indian Alphabet.” He examined the views of Drs. Weber 
and Burnell, Professor Max Miiller, E. Thomas, and others, 


and announced his opinion that the Indian alphabet is of 


true Indian invention, though there are reasons for supposing 
that we do not now possess the original. Professor Dowson 
added that this view had been confirmed by General Cun- 
nigham and Mr. Thomas. The art of writing was, he 
thought, known long before there was any alphabet in India, 
while he considered it not unlikely that the first notion 
of an alphabet may have reached the country from without. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Gilded Shame. 2vols. By Owt. Literary Publishing Society. 


A New Artistic Alphabet. Designed by THeovore ve Bry, 1595. Edin- 
burgh : George Waterston and Sons. 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. Hawets. Chatto and Windus. 

Eastern Art Maaufactures. Regent Street : Liberty and Co. 

“England's Work in India. By W. W. Hunter, C.LE., LL.D. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Further Report of the Land Tenure Reform Committee. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis, and Co. 

Irish Land as Viewed from British Shores. Pilackwood and Sons. 


Madame de Maintenon. By WALTER BeNNetT. Remington and Co. , 
New Views on Ireland. By Cuarvtes Russect, Q.C, M.P. Macmillan 
and Co. 


The Apostle of Ireland. By W. B. Morris. Burns and Oates. 

The Corsican Brothers. The Story of the Play. Marcus Ward and Co. 

The Employers’ Liability Act. By'THomas Beven. Waterlow Br's. 

The Proposed New Rent Law for Bengal and Behar. Py Basu AsuvtTosu 
Mookerjea. Calcutta : Thomas S. Smith. 

The Silver Greyhound. By Martin FE, Hawortu. Tinsley Brothers. 

Zhe Throat and its Functions. By Lovis E.sperc. New York: Putnam 
and Sons. 

The Tragic Comedians, By GrorGe Mexevitu. 2 vols. Chapman and 
Hall, Limited. 

The Treasury of Modern Anecdote. Edited by W. H. Davenrort Apams, 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Thoughts on the Bible as a Key to History. By Joux Covrtts. 


he F. Pitman. 
Wine Revelations. By Cuarves Tovey. Whitaker and Co. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


TvEspay. 3 P.M.—Royal Institution. ‘ Atoms.” Professor Dewar. Christ- 
5 mas Lecture. 
Wepnespay. 8 p.m.—Society of Arts. ‘Animal Intelligence.” G. J. Romanes 
F.R.S. Juvenile Lecture. . 
Tuvurspay., 77.M.—London Institution. *‘ The Study of the Beautiful.” Mr. 
G. A. Storey, A.R.A, 
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NEW STORIES. 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 
1881, contains the First Parts of Two New Stories. 
One entitled— : 
A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn, 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “‘ By Proxy,” &c. 
The other— 
1 a THE DEBT. By a New Author. 

















LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 
1881. No. DCCLXXXIIIL. Price as. 6d. 





Contents. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. No. 1.—Benvenvro Ceutint. 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Parrt III. 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE BALLOT. 
THE BISHOP ASTRAY. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE'S FEMALE CHARACTERS: 
By One woo HAs Personatep TuemM.—OPuHetia, 


THE SEER. 

OUTDOOR SONNETS. 
THE LAND OF GILEAD. 
THE MINISTRY OF MISERY. 


The Stories will be illustrated by Mr: Du Maurier and Mr. W. Small. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Next week. 8vo., rs. 


IBERNIAN HORRORS; or, The Nemesis of 
Faction. A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. (With an IIlustration. 
Chapter I.—On the Road. II.—The Arrival. III.—The Ladies 
Drawing Room. IV.—A Visitor. V.—The Map of the Country. 

‘To an Old Coat. (From Béranger.) By F. Doyle. 

The Moral Element in Literature. 

Vagabondage and Pedestrianism. 

Fina’s Aunt. Some Passages from Miss Williamson’s Diary. 
Chapters VIII.—XIII. 

; in the Heart of the Highlands. 

Love the Debt. (With an Illustration.) Chapter I.—In a Temper. 

If.—Revenge. III.—Rev. George Kneeshaw. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, Autor of “ Tory Horrors.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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INE MOA, THE MAORI MAIDEN. By J. 
Earte OLLIvant. 
** A very interesting volume.”—Literary Churchman, 
_ “Mr. Ollivant’s verse is wanting neither in picturesqueness, nor in a vein of 
simple poetry.” — The Queen. 
A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Oxford and London. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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A London Fog. By W. Chambers. The Adventures of a Lady amongs Designed and Printed by Marcus Warp & Co. 
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1. The Portrait ofa Lady. By Henry James, Jun. Chapters XV.—XVIII. 

2. A Study ofan Old Parish Register. By the Rev. W. Benham. 

3. The Mistletoe. 

4- ‘‘Subscription.” By the Dean of Westminster. 

5. A Royal Zulu Progress over Bishopstowe. By Frances Ellen Colenso. 
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SONS. private designs. 





ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND 


By JoserH Foster, 


The SECOND EDITION, for 1881, containing all new Creations, has HEATING APPARATUS, for be 5 cated, 





Leen considerably enlarged, and carefully corrected throughout. It is illustrated sone. s. 
by upwards of 1,400 woodcuts of Arms, &c. engraved in best style of Heraldic 
« Art. In the pedigrees the collateral branches are more fully given than in any ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, | 
’ other work. ' ’ 
a , a . d for Public or Private Institutions. 
NICHOLS & SONS, 25 Parliament Street, Westminster. SONS. en so WIGMORE STREET. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
Etre 


Now ready, price Sixpence, containing a Poem entitled ‘‘ Scorn,” 


-by Owen Meredith ; Reminiscences of Charles Dickens at Gad’s 


Hill; The Dighton Deerhound, by Major Arthur Griffiths ; The 
Fatal Footman, by ‘‘ Tiny Traveller ;”” The Ghost of My Host’s 
First Wife ; Three Christmas Days in the Swamps, Stamboul and 
Candahar ; Special Christmas Puzzles for Prizes of Three and Two 
Guineas ; and numerous other Tales and Poems. 


HRISTMAS NUMBER OF ‘* LIFE” contains an excellent 
Phototype of Charles Dickens Reading to his Daughters. 
Never before published. 








IFE. 72 Columns. Price Sixpence. The First Edition 
having already been taken up by the Trade, a Second 
Edition of Ten Thousand Copies is now publishing. 


IFE, early in January will be issued weekly, in a Coloured 
Wrapper, similar to the Christmas Number ; increased in 
size, and other improvements made. 





IFE.—The following Portraits have already appeared in the 
Weekly Issues, and can be had on application to the Office : 


The Countess Grosvenor, the Countess of Lonsdale, the Viscountess Castle- 
reagh, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Princess Beatrice, Lady Garvagh, Sarah 
Graham, Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Pullen, Violet Fane, Madame Judith Gautier, 
Madame Albani, Mademoiselle Heilbronn, Countess Karolyi, Mrs. Theobald, 
Madame Marie Roze Mapleson, Madame Modjeska, Miss Genevieve Ward, 
Empress Eugenie, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Violet Cameron, the Countess of 
Dudley. Mrs. Langtry as ‘‘ Effie Deans.” Miss Linda Dietz. Mrs. Price. 
Lady Helen Ramsden. Mrs, Livingstone Thompson. Mrs. Osgood. The 
Princess of Servia. H.R.H. the Princess Louise. The Queen of Italy. Miss 
Marie Litton. Miss Myra Holme. Mdlle. Sola. Miss Lilian Cavalier. H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Cobourg. Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. Princess Auersperg. 








er es CARTOON PHOTOTYPES., 


The Prince of Wales says:—‘‘The most charming pictures I have seen of 
ladies arethose issued by ‘ Life.’ They are the only pictures that do them 
justice,” 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam writes ;—‘* Everybody pleased with her likeness. 

St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘ The phototype pictures published with ‘ Life’ 
are deservedly admired. . . .- Such charming prints.” 


” 








Ladies of position wishing their Portraits to appear in ‘‘ Life ” 
are requested to address the Editor, 


IFE.—-The following PICTURES have appeared, and can be 
had at the Office :-— 

The Stirrup Cup, After the Ball, High Holiday, By Proxy, When the 
Cat’s Away, Calling the Kine, A Passing Cloud, A Connoisseur, Haidée, 
Punting, Don Quixote, First Fruits for My Lord, My Intended, Sir! Love's 
Season, Martin Luther, The Capitalist, An Evening in the Terraces, My Old 
Tub, Some Pumpkins, Before the Bull Fight. 


IFE ALBUMS in preparation, 25s. each, or by subscription, 

payable in advance, 21s. These Albums, bound in an 
elegant manner, will contain Fifty-two Portraits and Pictures of 
Ladies of Society, issued during the last Twelve Months, and will 
form a great acquisition to every drawing-room table. Orders should 
now be given, as only a limited number will be issued. 








CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE.” 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


DECEMBER 25, 1880. 
THEATRES, &c. 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irviné, 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 














f VERY NIGHT, at 8.30.—Louis and Fabien dei 
ae — Mr. Irving.—At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. Pinero. Doors 
en at Seven. 


Special Morning Performance of THE CORSICAN BROTHE RS, 
Saturday, January 1, at 2.30. Doors open at 2.0. 


Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open Ten to Five daily. Seats booked by Lett 
Telegram. Stage Manager, Mr. H. J. Lovepay. Acting Sanaaen “Mr. 
Bram STOKER. : 


HEAL & SON, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 








fy ORE BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies falling due at Christmas should be Renewed within Fifteen days 
from the 25th inst. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, 
and at the Head Office, 


LONDON :—61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


West-End Office :—8 Waterloo Place, S. W. 
December, 1880. 


THE. EXAMINER. 
NOTICE. 


The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 


and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for t2s. 6a.:— 


1. Professor DARWIN. | 13. Professor OWEN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON, |14..Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 15. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. '16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. |17- Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. 18, The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 

7. Professor MAX MULLER. '19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. |20. A, C. SWINBURNE. 

g. lhe Very Rev. CHARLES J. /21. ee W. E. GLADSTONE, 


VAUGHAN, D.D. A 2 
. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., | 22. Dr. HOOKER. 
D.C.L’, LL.D. |23. H. ae D.C.L. 


. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. 
|24. Canon FARRAR, D.D, 


4 
° 


Lond 
a+ 


. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
25. Professor J. R. SEELEY M.A, 


The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 


tN 


months, to any address, for 15s. 2a.; six months, 7s. 7d. ; 
three months, 38. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 


to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—“ Let good digestion attend 

on appetite.”—Holloway’s Pills are universally acknowledged to be 
the safest, speediest, and best corrective for indigestion; loss of appetite, 
acidity, flatulency, and nausea are a few of the inconveniences which are 
remedied with easé by these purifying Pills. They strike at the root of all 
abdominal ailments, they excite in the stomach a proper secretion of gastric 
juice, and regu'ate the action of the liver, promoting in that organ a copious 
supply of pure, wholesome bile, so necessary for digestion. These Pills remove 
all di:tention and obstruction, and, from their harmless composition, are pecu- 
liarly well adapted for ¢elicate persons and ycung children ; they expel impuri- 
ties, strengthen the system, and give muscular tone. 





EPPS’'S COCOA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


‘* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the oper: tions of dige tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 


well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a de! cately-flavou-ed beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 


judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built u 
maladies are floating round us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point, 
blood and a properly nourished frame.” —Cinil Service Gazette. 


It is by the: 
ntil strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 


u : ; 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 


JAMES EPPS & CO., HOMGEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
Also Makers of Eppss Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 








| 
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CONTENTS OF No. 3,803, DECEMBER 18, 188 
Political and Social Notes. 


Sir Charles Dilke and Lord Salisbury. The Crisis in the Church, 
Batoum and its Freedom. Post-Office Expansion. 
The Paving of our Streets. A New Scheme of Land Reform, 


The Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
News from Turkey. 
Church and State, The Sunday Society, 
** Adrienne Lecouvreur” at the Court. 
Music. 
Holland. 


Novels. Poetry. 
Stray Leaves. 


New Books and New Editions. Societies for the Ensuing Week, 


Christmas Books, 


Schliemann’s Discoveries. 





Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 








HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 

Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 

Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 


Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DuRRANT 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

Latoratory: 6 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W. 
BS No one is required to purchase Tickets, or to incur any responsibility 
beyond the price agreed to be paid for the Teeth ordered. 

The Co-operative principle is now so thoroughly recognised and appreciated, 
that there is no need to detail its important advantages. Suffice it to say, that 
the object of this Association is to supply the Public with the Celebrated “* Prize 
MEDAL” TEETH, of the finest quality of material, and the very best workman- 
ship, mounted on Chemically Pure Deine, at prices which can only be made 
remunerative by the Association 


IGNORING PROFESSIONAL FEES, 
and simply charging for the Mechanical process on the scale of the fair profits 
of a Mercantile Firm. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH 

is adopted by the Association, dispensing with the usual painful Dental opera- 
tions, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being quite unnecessary. Complete 
success is guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, where other 
praca have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 

ility, are insured. Useless bulk being obviated, articulation is rendered clear 
and distinct. Perfect mastication is easily and naturally effected. By recent 
scientific discoveries in the mechanical art, which secures the close adjustment 
of the Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 
utterly impossible. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED. 
Registered Dentists are in attendance Daily, from 10 to 6, or later by 
Appointment. 

CONSULTATION FREE. : 
A Qualified Dentist visits any part of Town or Country by Appointment, for 
which no extra charge is made. 


Prices of ‘* Prize Medal’? Teeth of the Best Quality :— 
A Single Tooth from 3s. 6d. A Set from £1, 
A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s. 


N.B.—The Dairy Tevecrapu, August 23, 1878, says :—‘‘ Celluloid is the 
most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with ‘ Prize Medal’ Teeth is 


incomparable.’ 

ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
eo we Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
+ Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. The 
d Cheapest Huuse in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Ol!@ Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tatles 

Re-cov:red. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 


. ALSO HAS 
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THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 


relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. : 
Single Copies, 6¢. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





OUSES to LET or for SALE, overtooking. High- 

: gate, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, bath room, 

with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Convenient for 

bus, rail, &c. Rent moderate to desirable tenants. For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard. 


Fry's 
COCOA. 








GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only. 


COcoaA. tas eieeents mena 
| JI. & FRY and SOD S. 


Fry’s 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatly 
strengthened, anda return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
Sold by Chemists e here. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. re 
is no tonic of so certain effect as ¢ Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
gestion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
drowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, _ It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum ané@ 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It uces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf seeere growth of new . 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 








RACROFT’S:. ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is comene'y fragrant, and 

specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Soldby 
1 Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s, 6d, each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


“ C ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems past cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcula which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ST. MILDRED’S 3a t foyer Ae aronee LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848. 
Realised Assets z 
£2,663,040 = * Sums Assured 
ag79) «| ca and Bonus. £12688,840 
Life Assurance & ; “i : Z EH Payments 
Annuity Funds} 2,473,870 @ i ander Policies} 8,781,886 
Annual Income . . 541,773 = a Cash Bonus 
p==~ Divided 475,000 





The Directors are prepared to receive ak Local Boards and Ffalbdaiinn applications for Loans upon Rates. 
The Society also grant Loans upon Security of Freehold, ON and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, and 
Reversions. . ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE, 


MONTHLY, ONE SHILLING. 





The January Number will contain a CABINET PHOTOGRAPH of. 


GEN. SIR FREDERICK ROBERTS, V.C., G.C.B., 


For which he has given a special sitting. 











With this Number will also be issued a LARGE ENGRAVING OQbec ses 


a MRE the 


“THE BATTLE” OF KANDAHAR. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
T ISA SCIENTIFIC FACT that new, maddening, 


and poisonous Whisky is agreeably flavoured with volatile and caustic 
chemicals, and sold as being very old. Statistics prove that ruin to body and 
amind invariably results from its use. 
Consumers and vendors should not sot vague descriptions, such as 
“Old,” ** Very Old,” ** Bottled,” ‘In Bond,” , but should get Government 
guarantee for the exact age of the Whisky they buy, 
The exact age of the contents of each bottle of WAN and CROWN PURE 
IRISH WHISKY is certified by her Ma aoa s Customs Officers, Dublin. ‘Lhis 
Certificate is to our Whiley what the Hall marks is to pure gold. 
Prices on application. o Whisky under three years old bottled. 
Single Cases, as sample, containing one dozen, two imperial gallons, carriage 
free to any railway station in the kingdom. In bond for exportation. Cash with 
order. Drafts crossed Munster Bank. 
THOMAS SCALLY & CO., 
Eustace Street, Dublin, and 39 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Purchasing Agents wanted. 





Gao MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Have you ever tasted it? 
‘The most delicious liqueur in the world. 
Nice with hot water, or aerated waters. 


'RANT'S MORELLA_ CHERRY. BRANDY. 


Obtained at all Refreshment Bars, 
All Restaurants, Inns, and Hotels, 
And of all Wine Merchasts. 


” ‘RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
The most wholesome of all stimulants. 
A valuable tonic. 
See Medical Te ‘estimonials. 


— 











ore MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


a used in place of Wine. 
he Sportsman’s and Traveller's Companion. 
anemes t in the -.., ____Esteemed in the Army and Navy, 


@. FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 
"GETS MORELLA CHERRY eee Me 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. | MORELLA CHERRY 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. To the Governor General of Canada. 
To the cs and general public. 


“PROMEEC GRANT, The Distillery, Maidstone. 
} 











ed 














[Bonus YEAR.| 














Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of ONDON LIBRARY, £2 St. James’s Square, 
ite wees London. Feuated 1841. . 
" Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Aiba Doli cs - : ‘ Death, b Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
ife Assurance Policy in Class not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
in consequence of the Special Bonus System, ib tas of the best Investments for This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 
oney. various Languages. 
CLAIMS AND BONVSes PAID oc.cciaccssccepecesecces £3,750,000 Sober tions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 
ANNUAL REVENUE ee 430.000 £26. teen volumes are allowed to Coun: ry and Téw to Town’ Members. 
IxvesreD ore eM Mee eons wa 2 300.000 Se sine Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
eee Pee ee ee eee eee ee eeeeeeeneee eeree 5 >. ROPERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of | ~~ wx 
Outlay to the Policy holder, M APP!I N & WE BB’S 
LONDON : 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL-“MALL. ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion House Buitoincs, E.C., LonpDoN, 
SSS RS TS So 
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